

















ALBERT THE GOOD. 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 4 
the “Idyls of the King,’ just published 
ins this admirably Ba. A. Dedication. 
These to his memory—since he held them dear, 
Perchance as finding there unconsciously 
Some image of himself—I dedicate ; 
I dedicate, I consecrate with tears— 
These Idyls. 


And, indeed, he seems to me 
Scarce other than my own ideal knight, 
king ; 


A new edition of 
London, 





“ Who reverenced his conscienee as h 
Whose glory was redressing human wrong ; 
Who spake no slander, no, nor listened to it ; 
Who loved one only, and who clave to her’— 
Her—over all her realms to their last isle, 
Commingled with the gloom of imminent er. 
The iow of his loss moved like 


bere and ’ 8 
wn of an emer tay— 


ted summoner of war and waste 


Sweet nature gilded by the ous gleam 
Of letters, aates Sdaece. to Art, 
land and ours—a Prince indeed, 


to th 
Beyond all titles, and a household name, 
Hereafter, through all times, Albert the Good. 


Break not, O woman’s heart, but still endure ; 
Break not, for thou art Royal, but endure, 
Remembering all the beauty of that star 
Which shone so close beside thee, that ye made 
One light together, but has past and le 
The Crown a lonely splendour. 


May all love— 
His love, unseen but felt—o’ershadow thee; 
The love of all thy sons encompass thee, 
The love of all thy daughters cherish thee, 
The love of all thy le comfort thee, 
Till God's love set thee at his side again. 


———___— 


THE RUINED CHAPEL. 


About a mile and a half from Castletown, the metropolis of 
the Isle of Man, there is a bay, with a small hamlet and 
in it, called Derby Haven. I walked to it lately one fine 
noon from Castletown. My way lay along the coast over the 
turf which fringed the beach, and which goes by the name of 
the race-course. Whatever this might have been, it is now so 
broken up and bumpy, that a race on it would be a steeple-chase. 
It was a ovely day; the wind had dropped, and I could hear 
distinctly the shrill chatter of equal of gulls, which were 
walking about at the edge of the water where the low tide had 
left long streaks of flat wet sand. The harbour is formed by 
an island, now approached by a narrow artificial causeway. 
Towards the sea, this is edged with rocks, whose strata 
turn inwards like teeth—sure to hold any illfated ship 
which once they touch. There are two on 
island—one a circular, deserted fort, built by an Barl of Derby 
to help the cause of the Stuarts, butlong since unused, at least 
for the purposes of defence or refuge. It is squat, circular, and 
upright. One small turret has been built on the wall for the 
7 ere of showing a light by night, anda white mark by day, 
to the vessels which enter the harbour. This gives the fort a 
Prick-eared appearance, and makes it look like a Cheshire 
cheese with a pepper-caster standing on it. The other of the 
two buildings on the island is not only deserted, but in ruins. 
It was a Roman Catholic chapel, and the ground around it is 
used as a en for Romanists. The roof of the building 
has fallen in, and nothing is Jeft but four walls, which appear 
as much worn by the weather within as without, showing that 
very many years must have passed since they were shielded 
by & roof. chapel, which is built of stone, as if it had 
erection, and for some cause or another, 





























There was not a living human creature on the whole island| “ Ay, ay,” the other, “I trust them so much, I don’t 
but and one old man, who was crawling in an aimless think we seed wait any longer.” 
sort of way among the rocks, as if he had lost himselfand could} “ What! art afraid, man? 
not get out. I sat down and watched him. The turfwas} “NotI; but there is foul weather coming, and the sooner 
soft, and a gon fee rock gave good rest for my back. | we clear off these cursed rocks, the better.” 
He was, as I said, groping slowly about among the sharpest,| ‘“ Well—come along !” 

looking shelves of rock. I wondered what he could be} Then Father Kelly heard them walk down towards the wa- 

looking for. ? No; the tide flowed where he was: no/| ter, and presently distinguished the grating of a boat's keel as 
eggs could lie there. Sea-weed? No; there was plenty of| she was pushed off; then the double sound of oars in the row- 


that on = flat shore ; and I could then see from ae I PAY 
horse and cart engaged in carrying it away to one of the neigh- 
bouring farms, where it isused as tem 4 I got quite curious 
about my old man. There he was, with wagging head and 
slow rheumatic limbs, peering patiently about, and every now 
and then pi something up. The old man was looking 
for firewood, and there being hardly any trees in this part of 
the island, went “sticking” on the shore. The fuel on his 
hearth would often tell strange stories, if one could hear it 
speak: logs, from which the numb fingers of drowning men 
had at last relaxed their hold ; em my which had struck 
ice in arctic seas, or stirred the long grass in some tropical 
creek ; charred scraps, which had hissed in the water as they 
fell from a burning —— in the middle of the sea ; thin ribs 
of island-boats, which put in and out for many years, till 
some rough night they touched the rock, ahd cracked like 


hat a bundle of history the old man tied on his back at 
last, he and it alike in the last chapter ofthe tale! As he crept 
towards me, I thought of questioning him about the ruined 
chapel which was there; perhaps he might know its history 
or legend; so, with a general me’ pre I asked 
what he could tell me about it, and gave him a good cut off a 
piece of cavendish I had in my pocket as a retainer. 

“ Sir,” said he (I leave out the Manx, also his critique on my 
essay about the weather), “sir, I am wing an old man now, 
and it’s as much as I can do to get these few sticks; but I’ve 
seen more things worth picking here than them, in my day.” 
“Such as wrecks ?” I suggested. 

“ Ay, you are right there, sir. Time was when a 
— geta chance; but now, what with 
an 


locks died away, and all was still, He got up from the floor, 
and walked out of the chapel. It was a midsummer night. 
The air was warm and motionless ; clouds, however, had crept 
up so plentifully as to cover the sky. While he stood there 
outside the which was about a week old, be- 


the slow wash of the swell as the rising tide carried it into the 
clefts among the rocks, with now and then a liquid flap, as a 
wave ran into a sudden angle, and fell back upon itself. This 
was the only sound. It wasa night for hearing,too. He felt 
for his lantern, and got out his steel to strike alight. Havin 
dropped his flint, in groping about to find it, he forgot the di- 
rection in which he had stood ; and when he got upon his feet 
again, after an unsu search, felt himself so utterly at a 
loss, that, after walking a few steps with his hands stretched 
out before him, he determined to wait for the morning, rather 
than risk a fall over one of the slippery rocks in his attempt to 
return home. When he had sat there for some time, the rain 
began to fall in large few drops ; these were, however, 
but the splashes from the etfuls which were soon poured 
on his head. The wind, too, was loosed at the same time, and 
rushed on him with such violence, that though he dared not 
search for shelter lest he should fall over the rocks, he was gud 
to sit down on a large stone which he felt at his feet. The 
first flash of lightning, however, showed him the chapel itself, 
not more than ten yards off. He groped towards it imme- 
diately in the gloom, with his hands stretched out before him, 
right glad when he felt its rough stones. The wall once found, 
he soon discovered the path with his feet, and when he got 
home, was glad to go to rest at once. 


rman 
our light-houses 


life-boats, and coast- and police, either them asowns| He had not slept many hours, before he was roused to visit 
the wreck get ashore all t, and avaricious after their things ; ge “4 one of the neighbouring houses. Hurrying on 


or if so be they don’t, ’tain’t often you can get much more than 
the value of these few sticks out of a ship, not even when she 
goes to pieces. Why, sir,” he continued, “ not lon: there 
was a vessel wrecked off Scarlet; she was loaded with flour 
(a French ship she was), and that they sold by auction.” 

“ Ah?!” said I er “times are chan But, talki 
of the past, can you tell me how this chapel here came to 
pulled down, and why they don’t keep the pigs from grubbing 
about among the graves ?” 

“ Why, yes,” he replied, “I can ; not that I saw it done my- 
self, but there ain’ta house about here where that tale ain’t 


hastened to the place, where a crowd was 

ered about the door, many of them dripping from the sea. 

he storm which he had seen the evening before had grown 
into a terrible tempest, during which a ship had been driven 
on the rocks, and utterly wrecked. All the crew were drowned 
but one man, whom they had dragged out of the surf, and car- 
ried to Derby Haven. He had apparently, however, been 


grievously bruised and cut by the rocks on which he had been 
thro life was ready to leave him altogether. When 
F ather Kelly came in, he found him lying on the floor, wrap- 


told on winter evenings.” up in such dry clothes as the people had at hand. Ife had 
After a little pressing, the old man slowly swung his bundle them to fetch a priest. back, he said, was broken, 
of sticks off his back, seated himself on a e, fixed his eyes| and he knew he could not live another hour; so the people 


on the ruin, and recited this legend, which I give in my own 


years ago, there was a famous priest who gave up all 
and came to teach Christianity in these 
was not a Manksman, 


fetched Father Kelly, as we have seen, and left the two to- 


dying man, “will you hear the confes- 
that he murderer ?” 


ship some weeks ago,” added themep, 
to water, a safe place; when I— 
ki pnt de last crime, and stole 
a box of gold he took out of the Spaniard. 
and I w secret. We ht it with 


ere in the 
quvegers of your little chapel, intend- 
a 9 on the first opportunity, 
and enjoy the booty we had 





out a chapel on a flat space upon the close to the rocks;| “To whom did it belong?” said the priest. 

he had seen it, he said, quite plain in his dream ; the light was| “God knows,” replied the man: “to me now, I suppose. 
shining out of the windows; he had crept up under wall,| Those who owned it can use it no more ; the ship from which 
an 


a captain took it went down, with all on board: we burnt 
er.” 
“ What was her name?” asked Father Kely, 
“ Name?” said the d man. “ There, take the gold, and 
shrive me; I have co ” 
Then, without another word, he died. The people buried 
» and up some few pieces of timber from the 
wreck of his ship, but nothing came ashore to show whether 
she was laden or not. They never knew her name, nor, for a 
a a she was, oe = not conceiving himself 
id to them even so much of what he had heard in con- 
fession. Many years afterwards, the whole story was found in 
a book which the left behind him when he died. 
words “ the gold” haunted the good father long 
man who died in uttering them had been commi 
The chapel was finished, but not furnished ; 
it of the dream was incomplete. Many a night the 
aw arguing with hi the lawfulness of a 
ves for the treasure which he had no 
Suppose he could find it, should he 
about the death of its owner? Could 
it, not indeed to his own use, 
He thought of the terrible sentence 
put unhallowed fire in their censers; 
of the accursed thing found in the Jew’s tent, which 
whole people to which he belonged. 
a the a — 
punished in the persons © pi- 
It looked as if it were rescued from 
to be devoted to that of the church— 
himself, to be given to St. Michael, 


decided upon using the gold, if he could 
however, be cautious in the search ; he would 
look. It might not be there, and then 
Seetee. Shae ameee hacoces Des Ne Cones, 
might be tempted to some; or, if not that, be 
the 
. The 


Now, while they were full of admiration at this dream, the 
father bade them rise up and follow him to the place 

where he had seemed to see the chapel, and, lo! when they got 
there, they found the ground marked out where the fo 
tions of the chapel now stand, and a border drawn some dis- 
tance around on which that wall was built, which you can 
now trace in the grass, just as if some one had turned up a 
furrow on the bare earth, and then laid a carpet of turf upon 
it. And when the men of the place saw the marvel, and how 
truly the.good father’s dream had been from Heaven, he bade 
them kneel down there at once, while he prayed to St. Michael 
and all ls that these people would not leave off the good 
work tll had built a chapel to him. Thus they were led 
to begin, an a ve a portion of their time till the 
little church be fin’ f 

There was abundance of stone close by, and the architecture 
of the edifice was of thesimplest kind. Four plain thick walls 
with a roof was all they aimed at. Now, this part of the work 
was com ively easy ; but Father Kelly began to be sore 
ors as it approached completion, how he should furnish 

within, and so the dream in = vg Sees 
altar as he was persuaded he ought to build. 
had neither silver nor gold. They 
as they had—strong hands, and hours taken from their 
work. Night after night, Father Kelly used to repair 
chapel, now roofed in, and pray to St. Michael to help 
this strait. One dark evening, he was there longer than 
he had fallen down with his upon the 
spot in which he hoped to put the altar. i 
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us lay them here; ‘tis just the place for 4 
“Very well,” replied another, “how does she lie? 
goes, mate, by the north-east corner.” 

Then came the sound of , and pauses, as if men 
sone down to lay something in the ground: afte’ 
ther Kelly heard the mould put back, and some one stamp it 
— — the church had = been ees two or 
three fune taken place in the grave-yard, one of which 
he had himself celebrated only that allernoon. 

What could be the object of these strange night-visitors ? 
the did not remain long 


E 
& 


possession of it himself. He would 
conversation he had heard outside the cha- 
m the eve of the storm, indicated the 
look. 
ving therefore waited for a suitable moots night, he 
very late to churchyard with a spade. There wasno 
The shadow of the building fell upon the likely 
work unperceived, even if some late returning 
were to pass by that way. Half ashamed of the er- 
had not removed many spadefuls of earth from the 
suspected, before he struck upon something hard. 
down, he felt for it with his hands: it was a heavy 
box. He took it up, smoothed down the soil, carried it straight 
his door, and broke it open. 
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been ruined soon after its 
restored, 






broad, shining pieces of gold, They made such a heap 
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on his table as he had never seen before. There was, more-|nuity toa man. For instance, all our public men are what is 
over, in the box a necklace of large pearls. Gold for the cha-| termed in the trade “sure cards,”—there is a constant demand 
pel, jewels for the Madonna. for them, a much greater one, indeed, than can be lied. 
The church was furnished, the altar was decked, the It must be remembered, that every picture has to be printed from 
was brought, and round its neck he hung the string of the original negative, and the success of the printing process de- 
large pearls. pends upon the weather; in fe , dark days no impres- 
ather Kelly saw his dream fulfilled, and as success often | sions can be taken from the negative. It is truethat negatives 
roduces conviction, he thanked St. Michael and all angels for | can be taken from positives, or from cartes de visite already in 

| oem turned the robbers’ booty into sacred treasure. So it} existence; but the result is a deterioration of the portralt, a 
was written in his book, but he told no one whence these oe never resorted to by first-class photographers such as 
riches came. Some of the simple folk thought the Virgin her- | Silvi, or Lock, or Mayall, although dishonest persons are tobe 
self had brought these jewels to the father. He, however, | found who will commit piracy in this manner ‘or money. The 
many a time, while he saton the rocks by the chapel looki public are little aware of the enormous sale of the cartes de 
out to seaward, and watching the white sails go by, wande: visite of celebrated persons. An order will be given by a whole- 
back to the question whence these riches came, and whether, | sale house for 10,000 of one individual—thus £400 will be put 
after all, they might not hide some after-curse or other. into the lucky photographer’s pocket who happens to possess 
One evening as he sat there, a vessel came round the point, | the negative. As might have been expected, the chief demand 
and dropped anchor in the haven. She drew his attention as|is for the members of the Royal Family. Her ae mg? por- 
being unlike any of the common coasting-ships, or even of | traits, which Mr. Mayall alone has taken, sell by the 100,000. 
the traders which ventured on more distant voyages. She| No greater tribute to the memory of his late Royal Highness 
carried more canvas in proportion to her hull, and had her|the Prince Consort could have been paid than the fact that 
sails furled almost as soon as she had swung round with the| within one week from his decease no less than 70,000 of his 
tide. cartes de visite were ordered from the house of Marion & Co. of 
Presently, a boat came off from her, and was rowed to the} Regent Street. This house is by far the largest dealer in 
shore, just beneath the spot where he sat. Two men, appa-| cartes de visite in the country; indeed, they do as much as all 
rently officers, got out, and walking up to him, begged him to} the other houses put together. The wholesale department of 
accompany them back to the ship, as they said one of their | this establishment, devoted to these portraits, is in itselfa sight. 
crew was dying, and needed the offices of a priest. He went} To this centre flow all the photographs in the country that 










with them at once without suspicion; a man who had been 
with him, and heard the summons, returning to Derby 
Haven. 

The ghostly summons, however, was a ruse; this was the 
sister-ship of the pirate that had been wrecked here in the 
storm—now some months ago. The new-comers had learned 
her fate, and had landed to search for traces of the treasures she 
had on board. They hadjfirst taken the priest, as they thought, 
with much probability, he could tell them whether the inha- 
bitants of the village had plundered the wreck, and also whe- 
ther any of the crew survived. 

What they learned from Father Kelly, no one ever knew. 
Some of the men, returning to the shore, strolled into the 
chapel, and doubtless recognised the necklace as one of the 
costliest items of their lost treasure. The next morning, the 
ship was gone, and the people, searching for their priest, who 
had not returned home at night, found the chapel sacked, and 
his corpse set over the altar in the place where the image of the 
Madonna had been, with a knotted cord like a necklace tightly 
twisted round his throat. 

The superstition of the natives never permitted them to use 
the chapel again. It gradually became a ruin; the roof fell 
in; the storms lashed the walls within as well as without; un- 
til at last it passed into the state in which it is to-day. 

This was the story of the old man. He added, that even 
now, whoever struck the walls and listened, could hear a moan 
within, and a noise like the jingling of money. “ You can try 
it yourself,” said he, “and find whether I have told you the 
truth.” 


Accepting this rather fearless challenge of the old gentle- 
man's, | waiked with him to the wall, and knocked, when, lo! 
I suddenly found that | had 


ee ee ee te It was all a| tives of sitters iz num! 
dream. I had 
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“will run.” Packed in the drawers and on the shelves are 
the repr ives of th is of Englishwomen and English- 
men awaiting to be shuffled out to all the leading shops in the 
country. hat a collection of British faces! Ifa box or two 
of them were to be sealed up and buried deep in the ground, 
to be dug up two or three centuries hence, what a prize they 
would be to the fortunate finder! Hitherto we have only 
known our ancestors through the pencils of certain great artists, 
and the sitters themselves have all bel to the highest 
class. Hence we are apt to attribute certain leading expres- 
sions of countenance to our progenitors which are rather owin 
to the mannerism of the painters than to the sitters. Thus 
eg beauties possess a certain look in common ; if we 
believed his brush without any reserve, we should fancy that 
the English race of the latter part of the last ~~ were the 
noblest looking beings that ever trod the earth. No portrait 
of man or woman ever came from his easel with a mean look. 
The same may be said of those of Gainsborough and Hoppner, 
and the result is that all our knowledge of the faces of the last 
century is purely conventional. But itis far different wit 
the carte de visite. Here we have the very lines that Nature 
has engraven on our faces, and it can be said of them that no 
two are alike. The price, again, enables all the better middle 
class to have their portraits; and by the'system of exchange, 
forty of their friends (happy delusion) for two guineas ! 

Let us imagine, then, a box of such pictures discovered of the 
time of the Commonwealth, for instance, or a few _ later. 
What would we give to have such pictures of old Pepys, his 
wife, and Mistress Nip? Yet treasures such as these we shall 
be able to hand down to our posterity, for there is little doubt 
that photographs of the present day will remain 





sitter was pretty sure to come out, but now the difficulty is 
greatly increased ; he AT peed has to be taken, we say, in 
a minute, what aptitude the ph artist 
aptay ep Any + cape | 
‘o produce a photogra; uires a thoroughly artistic 
hand, and that hand must work, , with the best tools; 
consequently, the lenses now in use for first-rate work are ex. 
ceedingly valuable, and the stock of cameras required by the 
producers of our best cartes de visite costs a little fortune. 
Then there are, in addition, all the accessories to make 
pee a ay as in fact,—some of them of the 
routine style ; for instance, the pillar and the curtain does duty 
as of old, and many a good honest cockney is made to stand in 
marbie halls, who was never in a nobler mansion than @ sub- 
urban villa in his life. But there are not wanting details in 
better taste. The French have composed their de visite 
in this respect with great skill and art. The most elaborate 
carved wood-work, the rarest statuettes, the most carefull 
painted distances, figure in these backgrounds, and are 
and combined in endless variety, so as to give every portrait 
some distinctive character of its own. these things cost 
money, and the tendency is to throw the best business into 
the hands of a few skilled capitalists; and in London half 
dozen men entirely command the patronage of the fashionable 
part of the community. 
Monsieur Silvi appears to have made the carte de visile his 
special study, and has brought to his task all the resources of 
an artistic mind. No one knows how much depends upon the 
photographer, until he compares a good with a bad sun por- 
trait. That sense of beauty and instinctive art of catching the 
best momentary pose of the body, is a gift which cannot be 
picked up as a mechanical trade can be. This gift M. Silyi 
possesses in an eminent degree. And he not ey | pursues 
fae pe ee EB ge ee ence the 
le method o! roceedings. visit of inspection to 
his studio in Porchester rome is full of interest. In walk- 
ing through the different rooms, you are puzzled to know 
whether you are in a studio, or a house of business. His pho- 
— rooms are full of choice works of art in endless num- 
ber * §s his aim to give as much variety as possible to the 
accesse_t. »- 2 each picture, in order to accomplish which he is 
continually changing even his large assortment. Sometimes 
when a Royal portrait has to be taken, the back-ground is 
carefully composed beforehand, so as to give a local habita- 
tion, as it were, to the figure. The well-informed person, 
without a knowledge even of the originals, may make a shrewd 


f the Duc de Montpensier’ a a 
surro! rs) ic de Mon 8 ter are 
his son’s African sojourn is indicated , & 


en asleep of the chapel, and watch-| country town, and our great thoro are filled with | score of employés are from the negatives. A large 
ing the old man among the rocks. He was not in it now. B ; there are not less than thirty-five in Regent eles ee Sere pengess ie the back garden. 
I was quite alone, and to replace a of which | Street alone, and every suburban road swarms with them; | Ina crn ee on Oe eee peeptns he tas 
I had knocked off the knuck’ of my by rapping Spee See as ener portraits have been | nd again in another we see a heap of glittering with 
on astone. I doubted even whether I had asked the old man | taken by the million? Out Suk aeedeeee silver. All the clip; of the photographs are here reduced 
any questions at all; so I shook myself, rubbed my eyes, and} such as Marion and Co., have the Every day brings | by fire, and the silver upon them is thus recovered. One 
looking at my watch, happily found that I should not be too} up scores of offers of portraits, which are accepted or not, | apartment is appropriated to the baths in which the cartes 
late for dinner if I set off on my return at once. according to circumstances. In many cases the sale is wholly | vusite are 


Directly we sat down, I asked my friend for the true 
of the little church, and he told me there was none. “ Now,’ 
said I, “ that remarkable deficiency has been supplied through 
me ;” and when the cloth was cleared away, we drew round 
the fire, and I told my host’s boys and girls the true legend 
concerning the ruined chapel on St. Michael’s Island. 





LONDON CARTES DE VISITE. 


actually seen the National Portrait Gallery! It seems a princi- 
le of Government to seek publicity as little as ble, even 
n cases where they cater for the public only. e question, 





then fall a dead letter. Some special circumstance or action 


local, in others nearly wholly metropolitan. Some have aj us to the room in which the 
ual sale; others, again, run like wildfire for a day, and | pack 


al 
uee 
i 
if 
TH 


x 
scatters these portraits wholesale ; for instance, the pluck dis-| wards of 7000 cartes de visite, and a reference to any one 


me by the Queen of Naples resulted in a sale 


Herbert to this day sells as well as any living celebrity. 


20,000 of | them 
er portraits ; and Miss Jolly was only a month ago the rage | Pack 
in Ireland. The sudden death of a great man, as we have be-| fill a pretty large room. 
fore said, is immediately made known to the wholesale carte de | of each portrait, forty 
visite houses by an influx of orders by telegraph. There was | ing in stock, as a supply 
a report the other day that Lord Palmerston was dead, and his | will have a couple of hundred impressions, the number vary- 
We wonder how many people there are in London who have | carte de visite was immediately in enormous request ; and Lord | ing, of course, acco’ 


ves the clue to the whereabouts of the negative 
as these negatives are closely in ‘boxes of fifties, they 
It is M. Silvi’s custom to print fifiy 

to the 

r frien Sometimes individuals 
to the extent of the circle. The tact 
and aptitude of M. Silvi for portrait taking may be estimated 


Literary men have a constant sale: Dickens, Thackeray, | when we inform our readers that he has taken from forty to 
and Trollope, are bought for every album. Scientific men, | fifty a day with his own hand. The printing 


is of course 


indeed, ifone man in a thousand knows where the effigies of | again, sell well; but theatrical or operatic celebrities have a | purely mechanical, and Bo pea by subordinates, who have 


England's departed great are deposited; and even those who 
seex the whereabouts of the gallery are as likely as not to be 
disappointed in obtaining admissiongfor, acting on the old 


eep people out of their own exhibitions as much as possible, 
the gallery is permitted to be open only three days in the week. 
For the thousands annually spent in purchasing portraits, and 


tage, the result is that scarcely a dozen persons in the day wend 
their way to the private house in Great George Street, West- 
minster, where the portrait gallery is established ; indeed, we 
have often been in the room for a couple of hours without 
hearing the echo of any footsteps but our own. We have not 
dwelt — the general deserted condition of this 7s! gratui- 
tously, but for the purpose of contrasting it with the hundred 

ortrait galleries of great and noted Englishmen to be found 
in—our shop windows. Wherever in our fashionable streets 


run for a short time, owing to some successful 


and then are not ht for more. The series of 


rformance, | set afloat in the world 000 portraits from this studio alone. 
emoiselle 


In comparing the Parisian and London cartes de visite, it is 


Patti has, however, already circulated to the extent of 20,000 | important to observe the wide difference which exists between 
Sa exclusive principle, and the determination to| copies. It is a curious fact that the cartes de visite have for the | the class of portraits that sell. In Paris, actors and singers, 


present entirely superseded all other sized photographic por- 


and dancers are in demand, to the exclusion of all other kinds 


traits. This is rather singular, inasmuch as we did not adopt) of portraits. A majority of these portraits, indeed, are aimed 


it until it had been 


pular in Paris for three years. Possibly, | at sensual appetites. Statesmen, members of the legislature, 
for the noble gifts made by individuals for the public advan- | however, the rage has its foundation in two causes. In the | and scientific men, do not sell at all. 


In England, we know 


first place, a carte de visite portrait is really a more agreeable-| how different it is: we want to know our public men,—ou 
—s likeness than larger ones; it is taken with the middle | great lawyers, painters, literary men, travellers, and priests: 
e! 


of the lens, where it is truest, hence it is never out in drawing 
and then, again, it rather hides than exagee 

roughness of the face, which is so apparent 
traits. Secondly, when a man can get fort 
couple of guineas, his vanity is flattered by 


one to possess a picture-gallery of those he cares about, as we 


in France, there seems to be no respect or reverence for such 
people—at least, people do not care to invest a couple of franes 


rates any little 

large-sized por- | on their cartes de visite, and consequently they are not pro 
portraits for ajduced. The universality of the carte de visite portrait has had 
ing able to dis- | the effect of making the public thoroughly acquainted with all 

tribute his surplus copies among his friends. It enables | its remarkable men. 


e know their personality long before 
we see them. Even the cartes de visite of comparatively um 


we see a crowd congregated before a shop window, there for | as those he does not, for we are convinced some people collect | known persons so completely picture their appearance, that 


certain a like number of notabilities are stari 
crowd in the shape of cartes de visite. Certainly our street 


a large acquaintance. 


back at the | them for the mere vanity of showing, or pretending, they have | when we meet the originals we seem to have some acquailt 
here is still another advantage : cartes | ance with them. “I know that face, somehow,” is the instine 


portrait galleries are a great success: no solemn flights of| de visite are taken two at a time, stereoscopically, that is, a little | tive cogitation, and then we recall the portrait we nave a day 


attendants 
ts, no committee 


stairs lead to pompous rooms in which pom 
preside with a severe air over pompous po! 


out of the same line, hence solid portraits can 
the aid of the stereoscope. 


produced by | or two past seen in the windows. As we all know, the value 
When we remember the old style | of the photographic portrait has long been understood by the 


of selection decide on the propriety of hanging certain portraits. | of portrait we were obliged to be contented with ; the horrible — and known thieves have the honour of a picture gal 
limning a lover got of his mistress for five guineas; the old | lery-of their own in Scotland Yard, to which we shall referit 
linnit, and Tom Sayers is to be found cheek-by-jow! with Lord | monthly nurses they made of our mothers; and the resplendent | some future paper; but the Po is also useful for 


Here, on the contrary, social equality is carried to its utmost 


Derby, or Mrs. Fry is hung as a pendant to Agnes Willoughby. | maiden aunts, with their gold chains, watches, and frightful | rogues as yet uncaptured an 
[ ; = 4 turbans; and the face of fathers we keep by us in old drawers, | Red: 


Tue only principle governing the selection of the carte de visite 


uncondemned. Thus, wheat 
path absconded, it was immediately suspected that a neg 


portraits is their commercial value, and that depends upon | gentlemen built up stiffly, and all alike in blue coats, and brass | tive of him must be lodged at some of our photographer 


the notability of the person represented. 


to such an extent as it is at the present moment in these handy 
photographs? No man, or woman either, knows but that some 
accident may elevate them to the position of the hero of the 
hour, and send up the value of their countenances to a 

they never dreamed of. For instance, after the great 

with Heenan, Tom Sayers was beset by ery as pe anxious 
for the honour of paying fora sitting ; but his reply was, “ It’s 
no good, gentlemen, I've been and sold my mug to Mr. New- 
bold,” that sporting publisher having seen betimes the advan- 
tage of securing the copyright of his phiz. Thus a new source 
of income has been opened to first-rate p besides 
the profit arising from taking portraits. A wholesale trade has 
sprung up with amazing rapidity, and to obtain a good sitter, 
and his permission to sell his carte de visite, is in itself an an- 


buttons, with huge towe 


| the kindness of Sol in taking up the pencil and 
glimpse of nature once more. 
self has his mannerism, and it is easy enough to detect a Silvi 


to suppose 


the art of portrait-taking has 
a mere mechanical trade; the difference 


tographic portrait and a bad one is nearl as as 
age yaw pone Sm How 
sitter well, and how this 

tist has to work with the sun ? 

or four sittings, the natural attitude 





round their necks by way of cra- 
The commercial value of the human face was never tested | vats; when we remember the art at the command of the mid- | Mayall’s possession. An order was given for a supply to the 
| dle classes not forty years since, we are deeply thankful for | detective force, and through its instrumentality the te i 

A ving us a) th much disguised, was arrested 

ut even the great Apollo him-/| ing from some port in the north of Europe. Possibly Mr 


old, in the course of three | matters) has 
and best expression of the | formance at one of the “ 


The inquiry was made, and one of them was found in Mt. 


uent, 
on board a steamer 


, | Peter Morrison’ i i 
orrison’s photograph will be brought into ye 


a Lock, a Mayall, a Herbert Watkins, a Maull and Polyblank, | in order to further the purposes of justice. The am 

cat pn a eg get tt interesting facts in relation to 

or the ent of the t upon it. It is a great mistake | scopic groups we shall reserve for another 
bes erated into , 

between a good pho- 
between 


general photography and stereo 
Peper. 
A. WrnTEs 
——_—_—_—_ 
BLINDFOLD CHESS. 
The chess-world fe Gedo wer nam oh Ge 
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American has played ten games at once, against an equal num- 
per of players, without, on his part, obtaining a single glimpse 
at any one of the chess-boards. 


The feat is not new; but never before was it performed so 
triumphantly as in the present day. The writers who have 
ferreted out the early history of this beautiful game have found 
the name of one Tchelebi, who, nearly nine centuries ago, was 
able to play at chess without seeing the board. Many persons 
in the East acquired the art of playing py feeling instead of 
seeing the pieces; but that is a very different affair , since in 


such a case the sense of touch comes in aid of the memory. In| 


1266, & ——. named Buzecca, came to Florence, and at the 
Palazzo del Popolo } op os three games at once, looking at one 
poard, but not at the other two. He won two of the games, 
and made a drawn or abandoned game of the other. As all 
his competitors were skilful players, his achievement caused 
irrepressibl ish t. At various times, in later centu- 
ries, this mode of play was exhibited by different persons— 
Ruy Lopez, the author of one of the earliest treatises on chess ; 
Mangiolini of Fiorence, Zerone, Medrano, Leonardi da Cutri, 
Paolo Boi, Salvio, and others, many of whom were Spaniards. 
Boi is reputed to have played three games at once without see- 
ing the board. miano, an Italian, who wrote a treatise on 
chess more than three centuries and a half ago, gave what he 
called “ Rules” for learning to play without seeing the board; 
but his rules are worth very little, amounting chiefly to a re- 
commendation to cultivate the memory. Keysler, in his “ Ac- 
count of Turin” (1749), says: “ The late Father Sacchieri, Lec- 





turer on Mathematics at Pavia, was a remarkable instance of 


the strength of the human understanding, particularly that 
of the soul we term memory. He could play at chess 
with three different persons at the same time, even without 
seeing any one of the three chess-boards. He required no 
more than that his substitute should tell him what piece his 
antagonist had moved, and Sacchieri could direct what step 
was to be taken on his side, holding, at the same time, conver- 
sation with the company present. If any dispute arose about 
the place where any piece should be, he could tell every move 
that had been made, not only by himself, but by his antagonist, 
from the beginning of the game, and in this manner incontest- 
ably decided the proper place of the piece. This uncommon 
dexterity at the game of chess appears to me almost the great- 
est instance that can be produced of a surprising memory.” 
The most celebrated player of the last century, however, in 
this iar achievement, was the Frenchman André Danican, 
who then, and afterwards, was generally known by the name 
of Philidor. In 1743, when Philidor was about eighteen years 
old, M. de Legalle asked him whether he had ever tried to 
play from memory, without seeing the board. The youth re- 
plied, that as he had calculated moves, and even whole es, 
at night in bed, he thought he could do it. He immediately 
played a game with the bbé Chenard, which he won without 
seeing the board. After that, a little practice enabled him to 
play nearly as well in this as in the ordinary fashion—some- 


times two games at once. The French “ Cyclopédie” told of 


4 cular game in which a false move was purposely made 
bras saved the | Philidor discovered it after many moves, 
and re 

afterwards, 

— players by his blindfold ts at a chess-club 
in &t. James's Street. He played three games at once, with 
Count Brubl, Mr. Bowdler, an 
whom were reputed the best players at that time in England. 
Philidor won two of the games, and drew the third, all within 
two hours. On another occasion, in the same year (1783), he 
played three games at once, blindfold as before, and giving 
the odds of pawn and move to one of his an ists; again 
did he win two of the es, and draw the thi His de- 
meanour during these labours surprised his visitors as much 
as his skill, for he kept up a lively conversation during the 


Many eminent chess-players, including M‘Donnell, La Bour- 
donnaye, Staunton, &c., have achieved these blindfold won- 
ders, in greater or less degree, since the days of Philidor. 
M'Donnell, a famous player about thirty years ago, played his 
moves even more rapidly without than with the ; hedid 
not object to any amount of conversation in the room during 
his play, but disliked whispers. La Bourdonnaye could pla: 
within a shade of his full strength without seeing the board, 
he won against i players, on some occasions two at a time ; 
but when trying the three-fold labour, his brain nearly gave 
way, and he wisely abandoned all such modes of playing his 
favourite game. Mr. Staunton, the leading player at 
present (but who has almost ceased to play since he undertook 
the editing of an edition of Shakspeare), some years ago ae. sn 
many blindfold games with Harrwitz and Kieseritzky, foreign 
— of nete. 

ery recently, however, all the honours of Europe, in this 
ent of indoor es, have been run away with by 
© young Americans, Morphy and Paulsen. Paul Morphy, 
native of New Orleans, seemed to be born with chess in his 
blood; he played almost from childhood; and at thirteen 
of age he proved a formidable antagonist to Herr Léwen- 
hal, a noted Hungarian. In 1857, when just twenty years of 
ge, Morphy encountered Paulsen, a native of lowa, only a 
little older than himself, at a chess congress in New Orleans. 
the Pepiaats struck their flag to Paulsen, and then he 
kto Morphy. Of Morphy’s subsequent achievements in 
gular play, which stamp him as perhaps the first living 
player (we say this with fear and trembling, however, for 
he knights of the game are a sensitive race), we will not speak 
for our purpose is only to notice the blindfold perfor- 
hances. At the chess congress above mentioned, he finely 
ayed a blindfold game with a leading German player. Early 
n 1858, he struck the New Orleanists with amazement by 
ying sir games simultaneously, without seeing any of the 
cards; winning five of them, and exhibiting beautiful pla 
uroughout. He then came to Europe, not only jto “lick the 
— but “all creation ;” and it must be wry that 
: great progress towards that achievement. At a meet- 
g of the Chess Association at Birmingham, in August 1858, 
Played eight games simultaneously, without sight of the 
cards. His opponents were Lord Lyttelton, and seven other 
sons, mostly presidents or secretaries of provincial chess- 
jubs. Against such players, and under such tremendous con- 
tions, he won no less than six games out of the eight, draw- 
€ 4 seventh, and losing the eighth. In the following month, 
Went over and astonished the Parisians in a similar way; 
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the Café Régence, a famous resort of chess-players ; and 
it of these he did not lose even one ; he was the victor in six, 
d drew the other two. In the spring of 1859, Morphy con- 
ded against eight of the most experienced members of the 
vadon Chess Club, including Mr. Mongredien and Mr. 
alker, two distinguished players. He won two games, and 
w the other six—all the players except himself being 

ed out by a very protracted a . A few days after- 
ds, he played eight members of the St. George’s Chess 
», including Lord Cremorne, Lord Arthur Hay, and Captain 

















































































the pieces in their ition. Forty years 
he was residing in England, where he astonabed is 


Mr. Maseres, the first two of 


one blindfold against eight practised players at once, | ~ 


Kennedy ; he won five, and the rest were drawn through want 
of time to finish them. 

Nevertheless, inconceivable as these mental labours are, 
Morphy yields to Paulsen in blindfold play. There are whis- 
pers of twelve or fifteen games having been tried simultane- 
ously by the latter; but the number fen has been most cer- 
taink ly reached, under conditions of the utmost publicity. 

On the 7th of October in the present year, at a Divan in the 
Strand, ten players accepted Mr. Paulsen’s challenge to grap- 
ple with them all simultaneously, the boards being pl out 
of his sight. One of the players was M. Sabouroff, secretary 
to the Russian Embassy in London : the other nine comprised 
many names well known among chess-players. Ten chess- 
boards were placed on ten tables in the room. An arm-chair, 
turned away towards a window, was mounted on a dais. 
two o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. Paulsen, a quiet, courteous 
young man, with not a trace of “brag” in him, took his seat 
in this arm-chair. For twelve mortal hours he never rose, 
never ate, never smoked, and drank nothing but a little le- 
monade. What were his mental labours during that time, we 
shall see. His ten antagonists took their seats at the ten 
tables ; and each table speedily became the centre of a group 
of spectators, whose comments were not always so silent as in 
fairness they ought to have been. Paulsen could not see any 
of the chess-boards. Herr Kling, a noted player and teacher 
of chess, acted as general manager. He called the boards by 
numbers—No. 1 to No. 10. Paulsen audibly announced his 
first move for board No. 1; Kling made that move, the 
antagonist replied to it; Kling audibly announced the 
reply; Paulsen considered what should be his second 
move, and when he had audibly announced his deci- 
sion, Kling made the proper move on the board. Here 
No. 1 rested for a while. No. 2 now made his move, leading 
to the same course of proceeding as before. Then No. 3 in the 
same way; then No 4; and so on to No. 10; after which No. 
1 began a new cycle, by playing a second move ; and thus they 
proceeded over and over again. 

Now, let us see what all this implies and involves. Chess is 
not one of the most frolicsome of games ; indeed, ladies gene- 
rally declare it to be very dull, seeing that a chess-player is 
apt to be “ grumpy” if spoken to on other matters while play- 
ing. The truth is, there isa demand for much mental work 
in managing a game well; the combinations and subtleties, 
the at s and counter-attacks, are so numerous and varied, as 
to keep the mind pretty fully occupied. Nevertheless, a fine game 
between two fine players is mere child’s play compared with 
this wonderful achievement of Paulsen’s. He was obliged to 
form ten mental pictures; and every picture changed with 
every move, like the coloured bits in a kaleidoscope. Most 
persons, even though knowing nothing of the game, are aware 
that it begins with thirty-two pieces of different colours and 
forms, and that these move about over a board of sixty-four 
squares. After every change a in any one of the 

ieces, Paulsen must have changed his mental picture of the 
— the field of battle, and then made that a fixture until the 
next move wasmade. This is hard enough in even one game, 
against an antagonist who has his eyes to help him in planni 
attacks and defences; but how must it be against ten! It 
difficult to conceive what is the condition of the mental 
machinery under sugh circumstances; and yet, there he 
sat, the calmest man in the room. When told of his antago- 
nists’ doings, one by one, he looked quietly out of the window, 
and rubbed his chin, as a man often does when thinking, and 
then announced his move—never mistaking board No. 1 for 
No. 7, No. 9 for No. 3—never failing to recover the proper 
mental picture, and make the proper change in it; never em- 
barrassed ; never making an unlawful move, or likely to lose 
sight (mental sight) of any unlawful move, made by his anta- 

nists. Nor did he obtain the least pause for mental rest. 

ithout one minute’s interval, as soon as he had announced a 
move for one board, he was required to attend to the move of 
another antagonist at another board. Hour after hour did this 
continue—all the afternoon, all the evening, midnight, until two 
in the morning. He made two hundred and seventy moves in the 
twelve hours, twenty-seven ag _— on an average ; this gave 
two minutes and a quarter for the consideration of each move. 
As all his moves were met by corresponding moves on the 
part of his antagonists, he was called upon to form five hun- 
dred and forty complete mental pictures in twelve consecutive 
hours, each picture representing the exact mode in which 
all the sixty-four squares of a chess-board were occupied. 
_—~ won two games, lost three, and drew five.—Chambers, 

. 14. 
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WINDFALLS 
FROM AN UGLY OLD TREE. 


In the above title there is not, we beg to say, the most ob- 
lique reference to the author of the “ Hellenics,” and “ Ima- 
ginary Conversations,’—notwithstanding the title of one of his 
books, and his recent “ ugly’ aberrations. And now that we 
have made that denial, there will, we presume, be no doubt 

about the tree we do mean. Not to hang a purpureus pannus 
| on forest and woodland, and frankly admitting that sloe trees 
| and “ shock-head willows” are not graceful, we are neverthe- 
| less confident that “ ugly” is much too strong a word to apply 
| to any known tree but one. The boot tree is nothing oealien- 
| lar, nor is the saddle tree. What, then, remains, but that Ugl 
| Old Tree, which some of us think the great reforming wen 
man has spared too long—the GaLLows TREE? Ugly enough, 
in conscience ; old* enough, in conscience. And, accordingly, 
that is the “arboraceous specimen” we have in our eye. 

In the year of , 1738, the Ugly Old Tree was in full, 
very full, leaf at Tyburn, and our windfall is from the growth 
of that year. We have before us—in a brown, musty, squat 
quarto, with coarse cuts and advertisements—the fol- 
lowing, printed in double columns :— 





Confession, and ords of the Malefactors, who were 
executed at Tyburn, on Wednesday, the 25th of this Instant 
April, 1733, —_—s Third Execution in the ~ —J ofthe 
Rt. Hon. the Loi Mayor for the time — umber ITI. 
for the said year. London: Printed and Sold by John Apple- 
bee, in Bolt Court, near the Leg Tavern, Fleet Street. 
mpccxxxim. Price Sixpence.” 

And the good “ Ordinary his account ” is so full of H 
ian detail, representative of the times, that we believe we shal 





The origin of this tree remounts to nobody knows when. The 
| gibbet was a familiar i: titution in the days of Queen Esther, and 
| there is, in the sacred book bearing the name of that patriotic 

a8 nonchalant an episode of hanging as could possibly be ima- 
jgined:—“And Harbonah . . . . said before the king, Behold 
jalso, the gallows fifty cubits high, which Haman had made for 
Leer 1 Tera! the king said, + J him thereon. So the 

hanged Haman . .. . Then was t ing’s wrath : 
| This should be read in connection with A... : erin 
| Se ee ea neeren ee 

| decai should be out of hand, “the 

| and he caused the to be made."” How very Oriental! 


Mor- 


At}.. 


“ The and Dying W . His Account of the Behaviour, A 
g 










be followed with interest in some éxtracts, modified and ab- 
breviated as occasion may require. And, first of all, we will 
take the of the “ malefactor” William Gordon. 

William Gordon, who was hanged, or, in the language of 
the day, “ turned off,” when about forty-six years of age, was 
—_ ¢ a the nS Durham,”—the Ordinary is cleri- 

in his geography—of honest mts, who bred him up to 
be a butcher. A butcher accordingly he was, in Leadenhall 
market; married; had children; kept an ale-house at one 
time ; lived comfortably, and maintained a good character for 
several years. At last, however, “ growing weary of close 
confinement to business, he took himself to the highway, and 
never failed to raise contributions on the road; till at length 
(naturally enough, one must admit), he lost his good name, 


. 8o that every Body was affraid of him, and looked upon 
him as a common enemy.” At last, Mr. William Gordon was 
“taken on suspicion,” and had a narrow escape, being 


u 

* admitted an evidence against some others.” After this, he 
went to Ireland; but “ what his manner of life was there,” 
says the good Ordinary, “ we cannot be positive, only, ’tis to 
be fear’d, that it was none of the best,’—a fear which eve 
reader of these memoranda will share. Returning to England, 
and resuming there the practice of levying “ contributions on 
the road,” Mr. William Gordon had repeated hair-breadth es- 
capes of being hanged, none of which he thought fit to take by 
way of warning; so that, says our friend, “it was a most de- 
served Judgment on him, after so many Deliverances, to meet 
with his due fate.” And we must not omit to notice that “a 
certain Friend presented him with a great Mercy,” in theshape 
of an offer to set him up “ in the Grazing or Farming,” in the 
north of England ; a great mercy which Mr. Gordon despised, 
adhering to his own more exciting mode of life. What was 
happening to the highwayman’s wife and family all this time 
we are not iimnall ; the Ordinary’s record resembling those 
histories of great countries, in which you are punctiliousl 
told of all the fighting and diplomacy, and left in the dar 
concerning those whom it is now the fashion to call “the 


There seems to have been a wild sort of chivalry about the 
procedure of Mr. William Gordon in levying “ contributions,” 
though it is hard to reconcile the generosity of temper which 
this implies, with his conduct in several times turning king’s 
evidence against his accomplices. But it is the way with all, 
who do not cultivate an independent conscience, to regulate 
their behaviour by the fashion of the day, and to have jit of 
expiatory goodness; so that Mr. Gordon may really have fan- 
cied he was making some amends to society for his own de- 
linquencies, when he got his comrades hanged. We are, too 
many of us, 7“ to get up our virtues in this semi-vicarious 
sort of way. But for the chivalry we spoke of—‘ It was al- 
ledg’d,” says the clerical narrator, “ that he never maletreated 
anybody ; yet he and his companion, meeting with a gentle- 
man not inclining to be robbed [the gentleman*], gave his 
companion a furious blow with his whip, so that he was al- 
most knock’d down. Gordon, in vindication of his partner, 
shot at the gentleman, who, holding up his arm to avoid the 
blow from head, was hit in the arm. By this time, the 
other man [é.e., highwayman], recovering from the confusion 
he was in, held out a pistol, and swore that he would shoot 
the gentleman through the head; which he had certainly done, 
had not Gordon held out an other cock’d pistol, and sworn 
that he would [in that case] shoot Ain through the head, since 
the gentleman suffered too much already. 

ow amusing this delicacy about the exact modiowm of phy- 
sical suffering a gentleman, levying “ contributions,” might 
justifiably inflict upon the contributor! To be shot through 
the arm was, it appears, “ too much” for a furious blow with a 
riding-whip. Was the lex talionis Mr. Gordon's guide in such 
delicate questions? At all events, we learn that “the said 
gentleman would not appear against Mr. Gordon, because, al- 
though he had done him a or injury, yet, in another re- 
spect, he had certainly saved his life. a took from the said 
gentleman and his sister about five pounds, and Gordon said 
to him, ‘ Sir, I am very sorry that I shot you, but #& was your 
own fault? and so ed him well to London.” On n'est pas 
plus poi! The amenity of this cannot be su It was 
a man’s “ fault” that, being with his sister, he made a lunge at 
a road ruffian, and he is to be made debtor to a thief for his 
good wishes to town with an empty purse. 

Indeed, the spirit of accommodation which prevailed in 
these times is beyond praise, and nearly as wonderful as the 
fascination which the “road” exercised upon this considerate 
Bedouin. The Ordinary tells us that “a certain friend or ac- 
quaintance once said he should be glad of his (Gordon's) com- 
pany, if he could pass any coach or gentleman on the road 
without attacking them.” Curious enough, glad to ride witha 


thief ifhe will cork up his professional anemus for awhile. How- 
ever, “ Mr. Gordon gave promises, - having — sword 
nor pistol, nor a weapon,” —surely a reasonable - 
tee against his levying “ contributions” eo this occasion! But 
no,—Mr. Gordon fin will, the devil, as usual, found means. 
There is a touc humour in what follows. Like a child 
pledged to keep off from the jam-pot, Mr. Gordon was very 


for a time; but, as they were riding on their way, he, 
espying a gentleman’s coach, said, “ What a ‘fit: there’s a 
coach where I may have plenty of money !” passion was 
too strong for his promise, and “ he would not be bindred by 
his fellow-traveller; but rode up to the coach, single as he 
was, where he found, about or upon the back of the coach, 
three or four footmen with blunderbusses. He called to one of 
the footmen, ‘ Pray, good friend, deliver this letter to a friend 
of mine at London ; and with that he gave him a letter with 


the price of a pot of drink. In the meantime his was fixt 
upon the , and (he) led his horse to the coach where 
rdon, o! the muzzle of a Blunderbuss standing up, 


he laid hold upon it, and presented to the gentlemen in the 
coach, and desired them to call out to all their servants not to 
shoot at him, otherwise they were < instant] oat os. 
ccordingly (how compliant!) the emen C! oud to 
their servants not to shoot. — phar mgt them de- 
liver, and ve him a purse 0 y-five eas; W 
watch bs sett al epien, on at « little distance shot the Blun- 
derbuss in the air, and threw it away. Then he came up to 
his companion, and said, ‘See what a prize I have got 
stopping but a few minutes in the road.” It would be 
cult to find a more curious illustration of the strength of a 
ruling passion than this episode,—which it must be owned, 
shows the courage of Mr. Gordon in a strong light. 

But the most characteristic (characteristic both of the per- 
gon and the times) anecdote of this adventurer, told by the 
lain of Newgate, is the one we now produce. , 

“It happened,” says our authority, “ at an inn in the city of 
Exeter, a mixed company, of which Mr. Gordon made 
one, were got into an strain of country conversation” 


% |—the state of the king’s highways at the time we gather from 
of the vious | What was that “ ordinary 


strain” —“ viz., robberies, setts on the 





Haman ;\ * The Ordimary’s syntax and orthography often require emenda- 
tion, 
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= : 
like. A jolly farmer observed that it was | This,” continues our with grave sim) , “does not | ourselves, flourished more in France than either in Ital;y or. ' 
— Re Bammer wm a courage | seem a releant excuse ; cod lines & to every man dns mane, 908 Sooee of botanical research remains do { 
in highwaymen that made such multitudes lose money. | upon the penitence of one gully of such a horrid crime, as between the of Cesalpino and those of Morsc m, the f 
“I was never,’ says he, ‘attacked but once in my life, and then | Judgment of Discretion and ty directs him.” The Or-| Oxford Professor of that science. From the ground clea red by C 
I got the better of the highwa and forced him to sheer had evidently a liking for Mr. Gordon, and did not want | them a was opened by Rivinus in Germany and T: ourne. 0 
off without his booty, and could do so if a like chance | to him harshly. As for the culprit himself, it is plain | fort in to the more perfect system of The D 
should happen. I warrant my mon en , with only | that his views of the “ blessed viaticum” were y supersti-| impulse of chemistry communicated itself to medicin ¢ not si 
this oaken cudgel in my handyin spite of the briskest high- | tious, if they did not amountto sacrilege on the sacrament. | wholly beneficially. Every new truth, perhaps, requires . to be e 
wayman in England.’” We are then informed that the com- The last two pages of the s account are devoted to | overstated at some time, in order to be adequately recef ved at fi 
pany were much diverted at this sally of the man of acres, but the last moments of Mr. Gordon and others who, to use his | last, just as we double or treble the charge of the gun ¥ re are h 
that Mr. Gordon was “ piqued,” and could not help p language, were “turned off” along with him. proving. So the devotion of men’s minds to ” bred 
ina word. “‘Sir (quoth he to the farmer), notwithstanding “ AT THE PLACE OF EXECUTION, they all appeared to be in | @2 idolum speciis in the form of a chemiatrical s stem, of 1 which a 
ou have been saying, many brave men have been robbed.’ | a devout manner and posture. I reproved Mr. Gordon gently | Van Helmont was leading spirit. Besides this, may b e no re 

‘o which the farmer replied, ‘ Not one—I defy the stoutest of | for cutting his throat in the cell, immediately after Chappel was | ticed a school of : teaching. Thinki ng to ca 
them, and would like to meet him in a proper place.’ ‘ Would | over. (s e repeated his former explanation.} I did not look | Tesolve all the laws which regulate man’s frame into the se of cr 

e so? says Mr. Gordon—‘ well, I protest you're a Man of upon this as a good excuse, but cared not to disturb him in his solids and fluids in their inert form, its professors misse: j the na 
Mettle yet I wish ye safe home without meeting a Collector.’” | \ast moment. Just before he was turned off, he called out for | Mmaster-secret of science, and sought the living among the dead. th 
We beg our readers to pause upon the gentle playfulness of| Mr. Deacon several times, which gentleman was the person he Such were the competing systems amidst which, in the # even- thi 
that word. However, when the farmer went off, he was fol-| shot in the arm about three years ago, and it was thought on | teenth century, that of Sydenham had to take its chance +; mi 
lowed be rng hype 9 ee place, came up with | pu: to ask his pardon and forgiveness. Hesaid . . . from its success and acceptance we learn to distrust all sli 
him and “put the usual Question at once, Deliver! The to the people that he inclined not to make speeches . . . . simplicity of formule in the further advances of medicine :, Ca 
farmer’ not g without spirit, it appears, “ up with his stick, | They were all very attentive to prayers, and devout in si to unravel patiently the clue to her own labyrinth whicit ne- Th 
and had liketo have knocked Gordon off. Then they ted, ms. They left this s crying out, That God would ging ture put into the hands of all who wait for her guidance. 
and went coolly to cudgel, till the farmer, being soundly buf-| Mercy upon them, and Jesus receive my Spirit. Turs1s| Amo those renowned in his own day for the lighter’ and 
feted, gave in, and parted with his money. However, he| 411, rue Account GIvEN By me, more social influences which play over the severe atmosy here 
would not let Mr. Gordon mount till he, by jerking his horse “James GoTarie, Ordinary of Newgate.” of physic, may be mentioned Sir Samuel Garth. His po wer 1 
round, threw him down. When Mr. Go was up at last,) pore are probably, few of our readers who will not con- of satire were brought out, it seems, by an opposition—-pre. has 
‘Parmer, says he, ‘when you see your friends at Exeter next, fess, after A roah this “ Account” of the very respec- sumably not disinterested—on the part of the apothecari:s, to one 
tell them aa have not only been robbed, but well drubbed table “ Tatnes uthrie” to a latent liking for Mr He|® i gi medicine A — a oom ~—_ ma by 
into the bargain !’” , ; ' ketched } 

“ Upon the Essex road,” continues the Ordinary, “ Mr. Gor- pe yt Leer j-waty a ere, a Epa: — colours, the characters of his opponents on this question it 1 the are 
don once stopped a coach, full of and while he was and ah sdmitable di he a “ speeches.” Evidently he College. Here is a specimen of his invective, somewhat ai bove flov 
examining some of them, a gentleman, who sat near the win-| Was horn too late ; asa Viking he would have been a pon oon the average, yet mere vers de societé still :-— peci 
dow, clapt a pistol to his breast, which mist fire: whereupon | , 14 t have left a memory honoured and cherished in a Courteous Umbra to the last had been the 
Gordon, addressing himself to the gentleman, said, ‘Sir, now Sesgp “46 ” Demurely meek, insipidly serene. clim 

dozen , instead of be turned off” at Newgate, and y 

your person, and whatever you have about is in my}u gently reproved” by one Guthrie for attem to act “a With him the present still some virtues have, tern 
power.’ ‘It is true,’ answered the passenger, ‘ ‘ou'll have Roman’s part” with his penknife. To be ro by auch a The vain are ae mes and the stupid grave ; and 
no great booty, for I have but six shillings, and neither watch} 114. must have been almost a luxu In these daguperete The slothful n t, the foppish neat, natu 
nor ring.’ ‘ Well, sir,’ quoth Gordon, ‘ you shall see how much | 4... we have come down to ng and the footpad no he lewd are airy and the of dine reet ; sami 
honour there is in'a highwayman; give me that pistol which | io or with suave smile, “ scorns to injure a brave man,” and Colt a Lacurgas’ and a Phocion, Rowe a 
mist me, and that other which lies by you in the coach seat.’ | 4. -Tines your six shillings, with a benedicite for adieu. — : eqoe its e 
Which being done, ‘ Come,’ says he, ‘ | mag shall see what they | +) ore is som to be said on the other side. But we leaye| When we note, however, an inferiority in the calibre of the far n 
will do in my hands,—upon which fired them, one after our friends to say it, having done something in these men of the teenth century, we should take into account the ascel 
another, in the air ; then, t to the gentleman, who, under to satisy what uthrie calls the “ Curiosity which the Pub- law of which seems involved in scientific advaz ice, a8 Dt 
a deal of consternation, waited his fate, * As to your six | j:.i generally expresses on account ofany Malefactor’s Actions.” | DY virtue of which an interval of repose appears necessary to book 
shillings,’ says he, ‘ that, sir, would do me little good, and may Adding that in doing this, we have not, in Mr. Guthrie’s | Push to their due limits the great original thoughts of earty mw» the k 
serve to bear your expenses on the road; and as to killing or words, “ ne back to fis juvenal years, con which we | ‘F-minds. But, besides this, even greater disadvantages sti ind certa, 
wounding a brave man, that I despise. So at present I have confess that nothing very remarkable has come to | 2 the path of those who inherit an age of great discover ies comy 
ae to say than wishing you a good journey.’”—At| jo ino ” * A great new truth, after provoking its storm of contempor ary expel 
this point our good friend the chaplain goes off to moralize, Be. criti , subsides into the quiet channel of # the e 
saying, “What odd Senta these ~~ + en- ce. It anne a ene or ne oe it m wy hy 
tertain of Honour, whic! them e doiug of some on bearin, proper to the end of time. Nor can we 

Acts which, if done by others, would merit Applause !” THE ROYAL’ COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS. firiy hans Seathnceane in research will alw lant: 

There are one or two other “adventures” of Mr. Gordon, Concluded. tin new discoveries on a similarscale. The auriferous fi the 
which are rather funny, and are related by the Ordinary with, 2 is to the crushers and stampers of its soil, but the grest Worth 
we fancy, a somewhat unholy appreciation of the joke that is extracted for notice in our previous criticism on eaqgpandaave betn. gees spt and so ever circhasal self of 
in them. Here is the first:—* the time that Mr. Gor- | this “ Roll” are all of them of first-rate importance in English may be needed in the survey on which and dies b 
don kept a public-house, a grazier, there one and | practice, and many of them are the names of leaders in the have to be based. Newton's law of been i 

very plentifully, was fool enough to let his of the world. The 2 and Harvey's theory of the circulation of the biyod ers, ar 

know he had ved three hundred pound. Early in the between vol. i. and ii., in point , is like turning Siena Lemcchaded Gea pals of cigha hoa Sia ae regard 
morning, the set out; but, just as he had got on Ep- Shakspeare to Tate and Brady. There seems to be ey pee in t of sight which ye thinne 
ping forest, h--F aa— —0 i @ greater distance as we go from Mead and Heberden back to views open. The vast complexity of phenomena have t 
ere, ones Sin SoG Gam, Cepeenantane man, hav- | Sydenham or Caius, than from the latter back to Hippocrates. | which the survey of the nervous system, so far as we have <> Our 
been drunk the t wi not know him; then, ee ae to the later, | tained it, rests, requires that the renown attending the latte to the 
his horse — , he got back in a trice, and | and that of science to as t investiga- | discovery should be divided amongst a large number of er much : 

went to bed in an 3 By-and-bye, in comes the | tors may, during this later period, have been pushing slowly | plorers. No one man’s experience seems le of nothag avenue 
grazier, and calls for the landlord. ‘ Sir,” ~ 4 tapster, results which their successors in the nineteenth cen- | all the no one mind of solving The ds utility 
‘he’s ’ Says the ,' Wake him , for I must | tury have realized. Thus we reach, at the close of the eight-| covery of vaccination by Jenner comes, no doubt, nearest are not 
speak with him.’ Well, when he was come down, and was | eenth cen , 4 time rich in indications of new veins of truth, the scale of those opportunities which Harvey turned » or rath 
got into a private room, ‘Mr. Gordon,’ quoth the grazier, ‘I | rather than of their actual products. We close the Roll noble account. Yet Jenner merely worked out, tested French 
must beg you to let me have that three hundred pounds again, | before us at this point with a somewhat painful feeling of} and formularized a belief current among the peasantry of + pate 
for really I can’t spare it.’ Says Gordon, ‘Can’t you, sir? | dwindled interest as compared with that with which we closed | western country. It is on the value of its practical coms € 
Well, there it is; but I can tell you, ’tis well my brewer'sclerk| vol i. There the great names jostle one another in a crowd— | q rather than on any theoretic breadth and grandeur ¢ many f 
did not come before you, forif he had, I don’t know how you'd | here they emerge rari nantes in gurgite vasto. We shall there- , that the title of Jenner to the homage @ tent for 
have got your money.’” fore need no if we fill in one or two of the larger | his kind must rest. It was, in fact, only a new medicine ap and hor 

The other story is this:—“ A farrier, who lived in song of that er time, who for want of space were pre-| plied directly to the blood—i r its theory, of course, a Sodies, 
Acre, was, on Hounslow Heath, robb’d by Mr. Gordon omitted. a law of nature, which law, however, Jenner can Js, that 
seven-and-forty shillings; and, that he might not him,| Perhaps no act of munificence towards a profession has ever | said to have traced d the point at which, content wit feos t 
Mr. Gordon turned loose his horse. A time after-| been attended with greater results than the foundation, oy the enormous p blessing he had secured, he was contes larities 
wards, Mr. Gordon brought his mare to be shoed and rowelled | Thomas Radcliffe, of the Library named after him at O to leave it. xylopha 
to the same Farrier’s shop; and, while that was doing, away | Boundless liberality was one of his ; and some} Among these dii minorum of the eighteenth centur, are the : 

went the horse doctor and Gordon to the tavern, where, having degree of irritability of temper, a brusque manner, a warm | the name of Mead holds the foremost place. But his strict! ligneous 
drunk half a pint, Mr. Gordon paid for it, and, at the same | heart, carelessness about the gifts of fortune, derision of the | medical fame perhaps, as much on the candour of hist mortal, 
time, for what was done to the mare, adding, ‘ Now, Doctor, | pomp of learning, a manfu! aspect of decision and energy in all as on the merit of his discoveries. It is, howeve able pa 
you and I are even.’ But says the Farrier,‘ No we ain't, by | the events of life, and a fearless bearing in every company into | rather by thelustre of his er than by his actu Tavages. 
seven-and-forty ae you borrowed of me.’ Says ,|which he was thrown, make up the chief features in a r- | contributions to science, his name stil) shines. borderin 

‘ Borrowed of you? where? ‘ Why,’ says the Farrier, ‘call for | ous, though not very well-balanced character. William III. | Harvey and Hans Sloane before him, collected for posterly ete 

a pint, and, if [ prove it, you shall pay; if not, I will.’ The} seems to have taken too easy offence at his hysician’s homely | and the public, oo 

pint being ie ‘Tl tell you,’ says the Farrier, ‘ a circum- ur. On one occasion, the latter had si, a ed Majesty | the benefit of science as a an th 
stance that will bring it back to memory ; you | will forbear making long visits to the Earl o! rd (where | books, pictures, coins, and an —— 
borrowed it a little on this side Hounslow, and my horse got | the king was wont to drink hard), Pll try what I can do | lavish o; tree. 
loose a little after, and I much ado to catch it.’ Gordon te mans yon Nive Seay, ne I cannot venture to say I can | at the service of others with an absence of reserve w attempt, 
then recollected the robbery; but, with a smile, answered,‘Ay,|make you live longer than [ have told you.” Visi the | rarer virtue even: than the union of ificence and tas® Sued { 
ay, if it was so, there is your seven-and-forty bury Doctor, | King, who had returned from Holland where Radcliffe’s pru- | Of course, he left no heap of the spoils of fortune to be divide In its owr 
and many thanks to you.’ So they parted, very well} dent advice had been but loosel followed, when William, at his death, for he had made the “ mammon of teout at 

; ‘a showing his swollen ankles in striking contrast with the ema-| ness” his servant, not his master, during life. wg cossu: 

Surely the spirit of Christian charity and forbearance was} ciation of his frame, inquired, ee what think you of! ever, an example which outshin a 
never carried er than on the one of these anecdotes ; | these?” the blunt physician “Why, truly, I would not | even d “mere 
or that of taking things coolly, farther than on ‘the other! | have your Majesty's two legs for your three kingdoms.” The | Askew — ao 

“The same spirit"”—the spirit, that is of looking at events | King, from the moment of that ill-timed liberty, dro the | letters, and the latter anot 

cheerfully—*the same spirit,” says the chaplain, “attended | doctor, and, but for “the little blind tleman in the velvet | of his rarities; and, 

him after his confinement, and after condemnation.” To | coat,” might have verified his His fatal fall, how- | the weal 

which he adds, respecting these little histories, “ we can assure | ever, placed him, soon afterw: d the care of h do’ 

the public they are genuine, and we hope such as will afford }skill. About a character like fe’s, anecdotes 

satisfaction to the curious.” eluster. With one more, of a between him and Sir G. 

Mr. William Gordon appears to have been a person of very | Kneller, we will take leave of him. These worthies had con- 
abilities, judging from such See — — and a door made by mutual consent for 
as are quoted in the work us. They show great/| friendly intercourse was found to be abused by Radcliffe’s ser- 

acuteness, very great powers of language, a keen sense of what | vants, to the damage of the rare exotics in which Sir Godfrey 

is generous and brave, and a shrewd apprehension of the cur- | di bearing the with gentle remonstrance 

rent meannesses of society. till his patience was exhausted, the of the palette sent a 

“ While under sentence,” says the Ordinary, “ he: behaved bers | note to say that he must i By the door might be 

always very decently and gravely, and with an a bricked up again. “ Tell him,” doctor, in a “he 

CO SE Menten, coy Ste ed company a hitle too} may even do as he likes with it, so as he do but 

much.” He took “the sacrament” twice, and again on | painting it.” On the message being to : 

the morning of his execution. “ But,” says: our clerical} the latter retorted with—“ Present service to the Doctor, 

friend, “no sooner had he received this Blessed and tell him that J can take anything him but “ 

but going down stairs, and being convey’d to his own characteristic feature of the foreign of 

cell, he immediately cut his own Throat: with a pen-| medical science in during the sixteenth and seven- 

knife which had been privately him. In two mi-| teenth centuries lies in fashion of studying at Padua, and 

nutes, one of the keepers, in him, found him nteting tee: This was done by many of the con- 

over Bloody. Then he took out toe soem in the press of and Caius, and several of the famous 

, aad there went; By cecktent ewe Sunpeeen the there were personal friends of our British worthies. 
ail, one of them so et png ed re hee the middle of the century, Leyden, and at its close 
in a condition of recovery and living to moeentanse | Misateaaies, Cait Naas Seve. sserts Ke ad, pod 

death executed upon him according to law. Ho desindtoanstheby by Ge bine, iA Neue hat Weld vo. Boke Hooke All three ¥ery a 

reverend cl and me that he had any of mur-| carried far their researches upon elementary hypotheses . : 

little as he was 
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The son of Bishop Hoadley, the father of Lord Denman, the 
father of Mr. A the , and others 

for their relatives rather than in themselves, were also physi- 
cians of thie periods and in Dr. Babington, 1796, we trace an- 
other copy of the beneficence and philanthropy of which so 
many loveable examples adorn this Roll. Very few phy- 
sicians have in Parliament, and no peer’s coronet has 
ever been ed on medicine; but we shall not easily 
find another catalogue of names so rich in all that dignifies 


ul ity. 
" Dr. Mank’s task, as editor, is discharged with a perfunctory 
dryness; and if his work is a faithful, it is 'y a lifeless, 
record of medical worth. To be accurate is the virtue of a 
catalogue, and beyond this there is no virtue which we can as- 
cribe to his volumes. In a chronological arrangement of 
names method has little scope; but as regards the works of 
the literary physicians, the method of arranging them all at 
the end, detached by type and h from the biographical 
matter, should have been universally followed. e find a 
slight trespass on literary faithfulness in a passage or two of 
Carmichael’s “ Lives,” transcribed without acknowledgment. 
This, however, may have been done inadvertently. 
cccishihincpiinntattd 


A NEW AND MUCH-NEEDED DOCTOR. 


The analogy between plants and animals, familiar as it is, 
has not yet been appreciated in all its consequences. Every 
one knows that many of the vital functions are represented 
by corresponding processes in vegetable physiology ; that nu- 
trition, absorption, secretion, respiration, and reproduction, 
are essential parts, in no metaphorical sense, of the life of 
flowers and trees. In some of their habits and properties, es- 
pecially those connected with the circulation of their sap and 
the adaptation of their external coating to the exigencies of 
climate, these simple organisms, which we sometimes rudely 
term inanimate, display, if we may so say, a discrimination 
and a self-proteeting instinct which has excited the marvel of 
naturalists. The conditions of health are not, indeed, the 
same, but similar, in the case of a tree and in the case of an 
animal, and the violation of these conditions is equally fatal in 
its eftects. Hardier in many respects, in some others trees are 
far more delicate than animals, and, if their diseases could be 
ascertained and catalogued, they would probably look almost 
as numerous and formidable as those which fill medical text- 
books. Considering the immense value of timber, as well as 
the keenness of our national taste for ornamental woods, it is 
certainly strange that the pathology of trees should have been 
os neglected in this country. The most recondite 
experiments have been carried on by scientific men to find out 
the exact proportions in which earth, air, and water contribute 
to their sustenance, and the ingenuity of landscape gardeners 
has been exhausted in devising methods for their safe trans- 
plantation. But all this time trees have been pi and dying 
in the prime of life, and strewing the forest with their almost 
worthless carcases, and yet no one seems to have beth t him- 


necessary or 
Our n , the French, nonap Spey. meg. bo less elime 
to the beauties of scenery than o ves, have always shown 
much skill in econ the bounty of nature. ide 
wally @ _— commoner in oe in England, and the 
w Tees is ee and a the peasantry. We 
are not surprised, there’ on Gn he toncen ae the _- \. 
or rather the surgical treatment cftrees, should be taken by a 
Frenchman. M. Robert, the gentleman to whom we refer, be- 
his labours twenty years ago, and since that time has un- 
en,the cure of vast number of trees, especially elms, in 
many parts of France and Belgium. He has taken out a pa- 
tent for his system, and, if we may judge from the testimonial 
and honours which he has received from scientific societies and 
bodies, his success must have been remarkable. His theory 
is, that the most inveterate enemies of trees, and ‘ially 
i trees, are not éxcessive moisture or unfavourable pecu- 


xylophagous insects. Of these the chief and most truculent 
are the scolytes and the cossus, and the art of curii the 
ligneous consumption, which has hitherto been considered 
mortal, consists, according to him, in destroying these insati- 
able parasites, and fortifying the trunk against their future 
ravages. His first experiments were made on the large trees 
bordering the public walks of Paris, and with these he pro- 
ceeded cautiously and gradually. He scored them in longitu- 


sap in the bark between the incisions, at the same time that he 
laid bare and extirpated the tunnel-shaped nests of number- 
less tree-consuming insects. Encou: by the results of this 
attempt, he ventured to try the effect of stripping trees thus 
affected of their whole bark—an operation not much less bold 
in its own way than that of flaying a human being. However, we 





the found th ves instantaneously ” and 
aerate, still in a state of unconsciousness, were buried alive in 


temporaries. Ever since this discovery was made the more slash- 


clamps and single trees of our public and private 


ible for the d 
asthe sappers and miners of other invading insects, 





ble that further researches will disc 


tion which would be preferable to M. 


Save the 
Great Britain. As far back as the 







jarities of ground affecting their roots, but certain tribes of] a 


dinal sections, hoping in this way to quicken the circulation of 


are told that it succeeded to admiration, that “ e scolytes and 


‘he process of cicatrization. The trees threw out new layers of 
liber,” or inner bark, and even increased in bulk, as we learn 
from another source, more rapidly than their unmutilated con- 


No English trees, so far as we are aware, have yet come un- 
der M. Robert's scalpel, and we should be the 2 nap gerd 
mend a hasty application of so trenchant a system to the —_ 

it 
is certainly worth a trial, for, if there is any truth in the theory, 
a to prove that the hostile seolytes and cossuses are not 

resp done by themselves, ee 
opening cracks and channels in which the wet lodges and eats 
into the wood, which they generally spare. It is not impossi- 
some means of preven- 
Robert's cure. Mean- 
, however, we have every motive for endeavouring to 
scanty remnant of those woods which once covered 


their places with young saplings, was 


value or supplying 
Ponted out by Nelson. Since that time we fear that the growth 


but so long as it continues to be our interest to grow timber at 


all it is surely a dictate of prudence to make it as remunera- 
tive as possible by it from needless decay. Especi- 
ally in the metropolis, where vegetable shade is so scarce and 
80 grateful, the loss of a single piece of fol isa serious mis- 
fortune. How injurious the London atmosphere is to trees has 
long been known, and it has been remarked as a significant 
fact that the one which flourishes best in this smoky medium 
is the plane, which changes its outer bark annually. The elms 
have nosuch resource, and, whether insects or impeded exhala- 
tion be the cause, these characteristic ornaments of our parks 
have asickly look. It has been predicted by a prophet of 
dendrology that elms will be extinct in England before another 
century has elapsed. The bare idea of such a calamity should 
rouse the Woods and Forests—for the functions of that depart- 
ment have not expired with its name—from their lethargy on 
this subject. A generation must away before the place 
of a full-grown tree can be supplied, and the stately verdure of 
our parks testifies to a forethought which is still rarer now 
than in the days of our grandfathers. Men too often plant for 
themselves, and for themselves only, filling up with horse-chest- 
nuts, and other trees of rapid wth, but short-lived beauty, 
the gaps in ancestral avenues of oak andelm. We lament this 
selfish shortsightedness when we see its effects in the country 
seats of individuals, but we have a right to exclaim against it 
when it affects the interests and pleasure ofthe nation. We 
cannot, indeed, blame Mr. Cowper and his predecessors for 
not having been the first to hail M. Robert’s new invention. 
Now, however, that it has been sanctioned by experience, we 
are warranted in hoping that no time will be lost in employing 
some new Evelyn to report upon its application to the forest 
trees which Englishmen, from the earliest times, have learned 
to love and almost to reverence.— Times, Jan. 29. 
iin 
“SKITTLES.” 

Towards the middle of last year’s London season, when Bel- 
gravia and Tyburnia were alive all day, and much more alive 
all night, with morning visit, and evening dinner-party, and 
nightly ball; with rout and kettledrum, and converzatione ; 
when every one who could buy, borrow, or steal a horse, 
or, having so procured him, could in any way sit on his back, 
was to be seen in the Park at a certain hour every day; the 
whole Spooneydom there assembled were frequently startled 
by the apparition of a lithe and lissome Amazon, who wore a 
nankeen jacket, or paletot, of loud and original cut, and rode 
like a Centaur a black Arab horse, worth at least a thousand 

ineas. For the first two or three scampers she rode alone ; 
she had no cortége behind, and before every one was re to get 
out of her way, for she rode like an earthquake, and knocked 
the gravel about without the slightest respect for the plate-glass 
welows of the most respectable broughams in the Park. She 
was not, however, left very long to ride alone in her glory. 
Spooneydom soon became interested, then excited, and fnal y 

mpletely quished, by her equestrian prowess. She now 
had der cavaliers indozens. Belgravia took the alarm for the 
morality of sons, and the matrimony of daughters, and sent 
forth that celebrated fulmination known to the readers of the 
Times as the wail of the seven mothers. lt was intended to 
crush the Amazon, by describing her as a pretty horsebreaker,” 
es her with the euphonious appellation of “ Skit- 











But Lawk-a-daisy! see how things do come about. The 
very thing that was intended to effect her ruin was the 
ot her fortune. Down amidst the moral shades of Norfolk the 
sagacious Mr. Windham read and pondered over the letter in 
the 7imes, and so captivated was he with the matronly sketches 
of the pretty horse-breaker, that he determined to come up to 
London, and to propose for “ Skittles” outofhand. Like Cesar, 
whom from the evidence disclosed at the enquiry you will in- 
fer he resembles in many other ots, he came, he saw, he 
conquered, if not after a fight, at least after a deuced hard 
bargain, and the quondam Amazon of Rotten Row, the “ pretty 
horse-breaker” of the Times, and the “ Skittles” of the seven 
Belgravian Turbaniers, is now Mrs, Windham, and mistress, 
not yet undisputed, of Fellbrigg Hall. Let it not be su 
that I mean any scandal about the lady; all I know is, that 
she rode in Rotten Row in a nankeen riding jacket; that she 
is the person described in the celebrated letters in the Times ; 
and that her being so described helped her to a husband with 
roximate fourteen thousand a year. 

moral of this is, that letters from Belgravian mothers 
and others of a similar nature, deaiing familiarly with what 
were once forbidden subjects, form a very bad style of news- 
gt literature. The game was first started in the Morning 

, in an article which in truth exhausted the whole subject, 
That article, although very clever, was very much condemned, 
and it was therefore with no little surprise that the public saw 
the ball subsequently taken up by the 7imes, and knocked to 
and fro for weeks together through columns of simulated cor- 
respondence. Believe me that the 7imes has done a great 
moral injury to society by the publication of this trash, be- 
cause, by christening a certain unhappy class of females pretty 
horse-breakers, it has permitted them to become familiar to lips 
which would never have dared to pronounce the old rough 
Saxon appellations. In this way, Sir, was a great and strong 

of female modesty and ,virtue broken down, the out- 
cast was admitted within the pale, and we are now no more 
surprised to meet with pretty horse-breakers in books, or to 
hear of them in conversation than if we were in Paris, and the 
talk were of Dames aur Camellias, or Femmes entretenues, or 
Soubrettes, or Grisettes, or Lorettes, or any of the hundred nice 
epithets with which our lively neighbours gild the terrible pill 








ing practice has been universally adopted, and we are told that | of a national prostitution. We see what it has done for poor 
thousands of elms, abeady ite one foot in the grave, arenow | Mr. Windham; it was his marriage that brought his relations 
Con t patients or red to perfect health by the bene- | about his ears, and the result will be a slice of £20,000 out of 
volent exertions of M. Robert. 


his estate, with a chance of a strait waistcoat into the bargain. 
Thus we see what comes of ae & spurious newspaper 
literature.— London Corresp. Oxford Chronicle. 

> — 


THE POPE STOPS THE WAY. 


One more attempt has been made by Louis Napoleon to in- 
duce the Pope to act reasonably. In the most polite and affa- 
ble terms, the Emperor begs the Pope to be reconciled to Italy, 
and to let the new kingdom settle down in . “Non 
possumus,”’ cries the Pope, ever non possumus. “ W have taken 
oaths, sire, and cannot break them ; al we can absolve 
murderers and assassins from oaths, we could not absolve each 
other or ourselves. As for the Italians, we have no difference 
with them. We are the first of all Italians, and love them as 





beginning of this cen the | a shepherd loves his sheep, for both meat and fleece are pre- 
State of the forests, and the wastefulness per cious to us. Certain robbers set out from Turin have plun- 
great oaks to without taking any account of dered us. Let the Pilate of ia restore to us all he has 


him. But 
efferves- 


new plantations has not kept ‘with the down of | cence of their love is down 0} the pressure of Sar- 

old ones, and that we are more and more ent | dinia. If these Sach baveders Weer remenen te tein 

“< for our | * a pay ening Pm my pee a under the sun, asking 
free trade we have no right to object to this, | to know nothing but the amount le we give them.” 





Now, why does not Louis Napoleon take the Pope at his 





word, and leave him to the Italians who love him so dearly ? 


Is it not easy to march the ison to St. Peter’s patrimony to 
Civita Vecehia, and no longer to curb the impulsive affection 
of the devoted Italians? Or suppose it is necessary to garri- 


son Rome, and to maintain a palace and garden for his Holi- 
ness, why are not the French troops withdrawn from the out- 
lying districts? We fancy that with the departing sound of 
the nch drums the Italians would reward the Pontiff’s af- 
fection by proclaiming Victor Emmanuel. It is useless to im- 
portune the Pope further. He replies, “Won posswmus,” to 
eve uest. Leave him, then, to his people, and they will 
ui ay dinsover what the Pope can do when he pleases. If 

e Emperor of the French retains his troops longer at Rome, 
people will believe that a pretty comedy is being pla: out, 
and that the Pope has been very well instructed as to an- 
swerjhe should give to the requests of the Emperor, made with 
all due gravity.— Liverpool Courier, Feb. 5. 

niemgaapaaiaaiy 
DUST HOLE. 
RUBBISH SHOT HERE. 


And just here lies the great 
responsibility of a newspaper. 
For he only is an honourable 
editor who takes care that all 
thatis said in his columns about 
persons or things shall be as 
true or as probable as circum- 
stances allow him to determine. 
Whims, and whiffs of rumours, 
wuich are always defiling the 
air, he will rT e.— 
Harpers’ Weekly, Feb. 15. 


The English press, statesmen and orators have been pleased 
to regard our democratic government as a failure. But we 
have at least one advantage. When an enormous wrong is 
perpetrated on the people by a secretary, he can be hustled out 
of —e and the accomplices be punished. , 

In England we have seen of late the most enormous politi- 
cal and social outrage of the century coolly mitted, with- 
out the slightest regard to consequences, without the 
— fear of any punishment whatever. 

he truth has come to light, and every investigation, in the 
opinion of the ablest and most sagacious men, confirms the 
assertion that the late Mason and Slidell difficulty was simply 
an immense stock-jobbing swindle, played in the most heartless 
manner on this country and on England, withgut heed as to 
the terrible uences. 

The London Times, as it is well known, is the organ of the 
Rothschilds. During the late iniquitous war-flurry it acted 
pertectly in concert with Lord Palmerston. While that gen- 
tleman kept back for three weeks dispatches, which, if pub- 
lished, would have had the immediate effect of establishing a 
peaceful feeling, his Hebrew accomplices bought literally right 
and left of securities of every kind. Grand pickings they had ; 
everything had tumbled down. England was roused by the 
Times to a fury ; a feeling of fierce injury was excitéd in this 
country, which an age will not allay; and right Lege 
of when one word might have c the whole, the offi- 

im ‘aaplicd siomad the existence of those 


We publish on page 124 a 
View of the National Bridge 
near Vera Cruz, Mexico, where 
the French and Spanish in- 
vaders are said to have been 
repulsed by the Mexicans. Up 
to the present time our details 
of the fight are brief. We only 
know that the battle lasted five 
hours, and that the Mexicans 
maintained their ition. — 
Harpers’ Weekly, Feb. 15. 


cial ministerial 07 explicitly 
making on —— which have since come to light !—Continental 
lagazine, . a 


The battle (at Roanoke Is- These returns completely 
land) was a desperate one.— dissipate the highly coloured 
Edl. N. Y. He , Feb, 15. reports made by the rebels of 

their desperate hand to hand 
fighting —Hdk N. Y. Herald, 
Feb. 15. 


—_=>— 


kmpevial Parliament. 


The session was opened on Thursday, the 6th inst., when 
the cus' Address from the Throne was delivered by 
Royal Commission. 

THE QUEEN'S SPEECH. 


My Lords and Gentlemen: We are commanded by her Ma- 
ae A to assure you that H. M. is persuaded that you will deep- 
y participate in the affliction by which H. M. has been over- 
whelmed, by the calamitous, untimely, and irreparable loss of 
her beloved consort, who has been her comfort and support. 
It has been soothing to H. M., while suffering most acutely 
under this awful dispensation of Providence, to receive from 
all classes of her subjects the most cordial assurances of their 
sympathy with her sorrow, as well as of their appreciation of 
the nobile character, of him the greatness of whose loss to her 
Majesty and to the nation is justly and so universally felt and 
lamented. We are commanded by H. M. to assure you that 
~*~ fog: be confidence A oe cerlapees and ad 
er ’s relations the te wers con- 
tinue to te ftlendly and satisfactory, and H. M. trusts there is 
no reason to apprehend any disturbance of the peace of Eu- 
ro 
Sandton of great importance, and which might have led 
to very serious consequences, arose between H. M. and the 
government of the U. 8. of North America, owing to the sei- 
zure and forcible removal of four passengers on board a British 
mail packet by the commander ot a ship-of-war of the U. 8. 
That question has been wee settled by the restoration 
of the passengers to British p’ ion, and by the disavowal, 
by the U. 8. government, of the act of violence committed by 
their nayal officer. The friendly relations between H. M. and 
the President of the U. 8. are therefore unimpaired) H. M. 
willi ly appreciates the loyalty and patriotism which have 
been i on this occasion by H. M. North American 





ey 

he wrongs committed by various parties, and by succes- 
sive ernments, in Mexico, upon foreigners resident within 
the Mexican , and for which no satisfactory redress 
could be obtained, have led to the conclusion of a convention 


between Iiis esty (her Majesty,?) the Emperor of the 
French, and the Queen of Spain, for the purpose of regulating 
combined on the coast of Mexico, with a view to 


obtain that redress which has hitherto been withheld. That 
convention, and papers.relating to that subject, will be laid be- 


fore you. 
The improvement which has taken place in the relations 
between H. M. government and that of the Emperor of China, 


and the good faith with which the Chinese government have 
continued to fulfill the arrangements of the treaty of Tien-tsin, 
have enabled H. M. to withdraw her troops from the port of 
Canton, and to reduée the amount of her forces on the coast 
and in the seas of China. 
Her Majesty, always anxious to exert her influence for the 
} of peace, has concluded a convention with the 
tan of Morocco, by means of which the Sultan has been 
enabled to raise the amount necessary for the fulfillment of 


90 
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THE ALBION. 








arrangements which he had contracted toward in strictest privacy at Osborne. This Address from the| yesterday morning, by the following headings in the Tribune, 


certain treat: 

—_, and thus to avoid the result of a renewal of hostilities 
that power. That convention, and the papers connected 

with it, will be laid before you. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons: Her Majesty com- 
mands us to inform you that she has di d the estimates for 
the ensuing year to be laid before you. They have been framed 
with a due regard to prudent economy, and to the efficiency 
of the public service. 

My Lords and Gentlemen: Her Majesty commands us to 
inform you that measures for the improvement of the law will 
be laid’ before you, and among them there will be a bill for 
rendering the title of lands more simple and its transfer more 








Throne, made up as it is of general and unobjectionable para-| Times, Herald, and World, respectively—‘ The War Steam- 
graphs, suggests nocomment whatever, though what ensued is | Ship Warrior a Failure’—“ The Plated Frigate Warrior 
not without significance, and may be commended to the mali- | Failure”—“ Another Failure of the British Frigate Warrior” 
cious busy-bodies on this side of the Atlantic who have been |“ The Warrior a Failure.” The bitter irony of the trite quo- 
foretelling for weeks past the direful assault upon the U. 8. gov- | tation, “ There is no such word as fail,” flashed across us as we 
ernment, that was to be made by the Tories at the immediate | mournfully turned to one after another se veridical 
commencement of the session. Well, and what did happen ?| sheets ; but we were, we confess, wonderfully ed on dis. 
Simply that “her Majesty’s Opposition” coincided with her} covering the slim information whereupon these announce- 


|Majesty’s Ministers in regard to the whole Trent affair;|ments were based. Here it is, being a portion ‘of a 


easy. Other measures of public usefulness relating to Great | whiie both Houses testified, by a unanimous, vote in favour| telegram used by the Associated Press: 4: The British 
Britain and Ireland will be submitted for your consideration. |of the customary Address in answer to her Majesty’s| iron-clad frigate Warrior, on her passage to Lisbon, laboured 

> regrets that in some parts of the United King-| Speech, that there was no concocted plan for thwart-| badly. Her decks and cabins were flooded, and in nine cases 
do 


in certain branches of industry, temporary causes 


have produced considerable pressure and privation, but we img the Cabinet in its strictly neutral policy, and| out of ten she would not mind her helm.” Now it is not, we 


have reason to believe the general condition of the country is 
sound and satisfactory. H.M. confidently commends the 
— interests of the nation to your wisdom and your care. 

he fervently prays that the blessing of Almighty God may 
attend your deliberations and may guide them to the promo- 
tion of the welfare and happiness of her people. 


Se aT ee 
A REMARKABLE LETTER. | 

To the Editor of the New York Tribune. | 

Sir,—I cannot suffer undue merit to be ascribed to my offi- 
cial action. The glory of our recent victories belongs to the 
gallant officers and soldiers that fought the battles. No share | 





of it belongs to me. 

Much has recently been said of military combinations and 
organizing victory. I hear such phrases with apprehension. | 
They commenced in infidel France with the Italian campaign, 
and resulted in Waterloo. Who can organize victory? Who} 
can bine the el ts of success on the battle-field ? We 
owe our recent victories to the spirit of the Lord, that moved 
our soldiers to rush into battle, and filled the hearts of our 
enemies with terror and dismay. The inspiration that con- 
quered in battle was in the hearts of the soldiers and from on 
high ; and wherever there is the same inspiration there will be 
the same results. Patriotic spirit, with resolute cow in 
officers and men, is a military combination that never failed. 

We may welliejcice at the recent victories, for they teach 
us that battles are to be won now and by us in the same and 
only manner that they were ever won by any people, or in| 
any age, since the days of Joshua, by boldly pursuing and 
striking the foe. What, under the blessings of Providence, I 
conceive to be the true organization of victory and military 
combination to this war, was declared in a few words by 
Gen. Grant’s to Gen. Buckner—* J propose to move im- 

. on your works |” Yours, truly, 
Epwin M. Sranton. 














GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL CONCERT 

AND 
Literary Entertainment, 
ON | 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 27, 1862, 
AT 
IRVING HALL, 
BY THE 
Sisters. 


Doors Open at 7—Commencing at 8. Tickets 60 Cents. 
AGASSIZ LECTURES. 


Myers 





A COURSE OF SIX POPULAR LECTURES ON 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Will be delivered by 


At IRVING HALL, on the evenings of 
Monday, Feb. 17th and 24th; and Friday, March 
‘7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, at 8 P.M. 

Tickets for the Course, 82; Single Tickets, 50 cents, to be had 
> aa bookstores and at the door on the evenings of the 





HE UNDERSIGNED having given up his connection with the 
Albion Newspaper, his address is No. 48 Jomn Street, N. Y. 


8 J. AHERN. 
New York, Feb. 20, 1862. 


OFFICES AND LOFTS TO LET, 
At 16 Beekman Street. Apply at the “Albion” Office. 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.— Old Subseridber. If you will refer to the 
Albion's editorial of Nov. 23 on the affair of the 7rent, you will find 
that the point you dilate upon was in t measure anticipated.— 
Aliquis.. We cannot comply with your request, and should be 
doing the “poor young man” a pable injury if we did. The 
verses sent are not worth printing, and show no signs that the 
writer of (hem can ever become a poet. 





Drep—On Friday morning, Joun B. WarsTEL1, aged 62, a mem- 
ber of the St. George's Society for 32 years. The funeral will take 
place from his late residence, on Sunday, at 2 o’clock. 


THE ALBION. 
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The European Budget. 

Events connected with the civil war have marched so ra- 
pidly within the last ten days, that the steamers arriving from 
Europe are no longer watched with ludicrous anxiety, nor do 
our neighbours for the most part, now devote three leading 
articles per diem to a hearty abuse of England's neutrality, and 
a demi-semi-forcible-feeble protest against the imagined de- 
signs of France. We must not however neglect home affairs, 
be we ever so much interested in the stirring news that reaches 
us from the scenes of active American strife.—The latest ac- 
counts are from Liverpool of the 6th, and Londonderry of the 
7th inst. 

Parliament was duly opened on the former day—the Royal 
Speech, copied above, being delivered of course by Commis- 


| telegraphic report informs us that Lord Derby thought the| that can only be solved by experiment. 





no idea whatever of hauling Earl Russell over the coals | believe, at all uncommon for a new ship to be out of trim—the 

for his manner of conducting the dispute. It is true that the | best distribution of the weight she carries being a problem 

If unfavourably 

Federal Government had assented with a very bad grace to | stowed, she would be liable to “labour badly” no doubt, and 

the demands of the British Government; but then nine out of| if driven in the teeth of a gale for eight successive days, it is 

ten candid Americans make precisely the same remark in| by no means improbable that she would ship water enough at 

private, and furthermore, Lord Palmerston declared that the | times to “ flood her decks and cabins.” Having once had the 

dearth of cotton in Lancashire and the consequent distress, | luck to spend three singularly unpleasant weeks in a sailing- 

would not induce any change in the neutral course’ adopted, | ship, beating to windward in the Bay of Biscay against 

or justify any interference. And this, be it observed, was his | continued and very hard Sou’-Wester, we know that those 

Lordship’s frank declaration on the 6th inst., before tidings of | ugly green seas will come tumbling in occasionally. But the 

the manifold Northern successes of the last fortnight could | Warrior does not seem to have thrown any Armstrongs over- 

have induced any speculations as to the final issue. At some | board, or to have been in any special distress, so far as we may 

future day, we have reason to hope, the blinded eyes of Ameri- | judge by this telegraphed item, though it be true that “in nine 

cans will be opened, and they will acknowledge that the conduct | cases out of ten she would not mind her helm,” which is to be 

of Great Britain as a nation has, throughout these trying | regretted, as also is the reporter’s phraseology. This latter in- 

times, been honourable, liberal, and consistent, while disinte-| deed reminds us of a record, that once caught our eye in the 

rested individuals have held all manner of opinions, and inte- | Léore des Etrangers at Montanvert. A Mr. O’Something—we 

rested persons have speculated largely on the chances that all | forget his name—announced to future travellers that he had 
war brings with it. This we say, in full remembrance of the | Walked up from the village of Chamouni in a certain number ot 
new cause of offence charged against us, d-propos to the new | hours, “ having lost the greater part of his way.” Thus we pre- 

regulations adopted in British ports in reference to the men- | Sume it was at the tenth attemptthat the Warrior contrived to 
of-war and privateers of belligerents. We give a summary of | enter the Tagus. But, inasmuch as a variety of experiments 
these elsewhere, and have the fullest confidence that they have | have assuredly been tried on board, we console ourselves with 
been promulgated in the general interests of commerce, | the impression that a new steering apparatus was among them, 
and with express desire to render the sea untenable by|®d that hence only it was that the odds were nine to one 
vessels of the latter class. In addition to this, it may be against her getting into port at all. Not even a most comic 
presumed that both danger and inconvenience were found in | €ditorial in the World hereon can cheat us out of this hope. 
the protracted necessity of supervising hostile vessels in port,| For what says that ingenious sheet? Arguing from the 
as in the case of the Tuscarora and Nashoille, at Southampton. paragraph quoted above, it improves the occasion, by 
Does any howling grumbler here consider for a moment what | 4¢¢laring that the sea was only “moderately rough”—that 
serious consequences might have followed, if the Captain of|“® Dumber of her plates were started from their fastenings” 
the U. 8. gun-boat had been another Captain Wilkes, U.S. N.,| (®t meaning those in the Steward’s pantry)—that “ this must 
and had so far resented the close attendance of a British ship|>€ disheartening to the British public”—that a suspi- 
of superior force as to strike at his enemy in spite of it, con- cion hence arises thet the other new digs “= = 
soling himself with the reflexion that, eome what might, | *tructed on a wrong principle, and cannot be made effective 
he could only be cashiered, and at least his country | im actual warfare’—that scientific men regard an American 
might back him up? Imagine a second and more| floating battery, now building at Mystic, as “in every way 
serious edition of the Trent excitement! Earl Russell | Superior to the English mail-clad ships”—that the whole prob- 
has been wise in trying to lessen the possibility of so | !m “ isto be solved in this country”—and that one short year 
grave an affair. As matters stand now, the reader probably | (We hope it will be shorter than the last horrible one) will put 
knows that the troublesome Nashville went to sea on the 8rd | America “in possession of a fleet of mail-clad vessels of vastly 
inst., and the Tuscarora forty hours afterwards—twenty-four | sTeater efficiency than the combined navies of France and 
being the required time of detention. Rumour runs that Mr. | England.” The writer who can hammer out such @ discourse 
Adams is very indignant at the new code—which, by the way, is | from such a text deserves credit for a lively imagination, at 
but an enforcement of an exceedingly old one. We regret that | least. 

Mr. Adams should be displeased; but national and interna- 
tional affairs will wag on, none the less. The ubiquitous 
Sumter is reported to be at the port of St. Roch in Spain—is 
it not San Roque, in the neighbourhood of Gibraltar ?—de- 


tained for lack of money. Probably it is the lack of coals that} nouncements. The period has, we say, apparently arrived, 
detains her. when the great question of relative strength between North 

Space would fail us, were we to note the tot homines quot| and South is about to be decided ; nor do we participate in 
sententiee on American affairs, recorded in the papers before us. | the opinion of those, who hold that the conflict will be inde 
We do really believe also, that the end will be achieved, alto- finitely prolonged. The now frequent collisions of the hostile 
gether without reference to a letter here from Mr. Cobden, a troops must become still more frequent. The South must beat 
speech there from Mr. Bright, a pro-Northern address in one} },.-% the advancing and invading North, and that right soon, 
place from one M. P. to his constituents, an harangue else- or must succumb to overwhelming force. And in saying this, 
where from another who leans to the South. England waits, |». are well aware that not a few of the Confederates will still 
anxious and expectant as she well may be ; but there never was be clamorous for a guerilla warfare, if beaten out of cities 
any intention of interfering nationally. The Americans and strongholds. Nevertheless, and making all allowance for 


must settle their own quarrels ; and they would have done so an intensity of hatred which prevails to a lamentable extent 
more quickly and more readily, if they had not on both sides on one side, we could not but conjecture, a month ago, that 


been gulled by their sensation-seeking newspapers into bother- . . . . : 

. . . A : - the coming Spring must bring about a subjugation of the new 
age ares wilh ite phantom es ie : Tae “ —_ Confederacy—or its acknowledgment. Events still point in 
dency to exaggerate and disturb is unceasing, and is visible in ene of thane wo Gisestiens 

a little paragraph among the latest telegraphic items, which by ‘The surrender of Fort Doneleon, on the Cumberiend Rives 


the mode of phrasing is made to assume an importance not pro- " ag 
bably intended. “ The product of the last cotton-crop of India,” | © “* Federsl troops would have been the leading incident qf 


it says, “ was pouring into Bombay.” Does this mean a thou- “es ma “pd am prstiaray 7 mega yesterde le for areal 
pee ape te ray rage ve oer ogg The pow" | the city of Nashville, Tennessee, threatened by a fleet of gum 
a e in either sup ; What are we}, Jing the Cumberland and by a large army hi 


Our Colonial contemporaries will devote, and have devoted, had been previously, we learn, evacuated by the Southerners; 
so many of their columns to the prospects of their Interprovin- | so that there is no exaggeration in summing up the week’s pro- 
cial Railway before the Imperial Parliament, that we content | gress in the West as eminently and uninterruptedly successful 
ourselves with congratulating them upon the evident interest | tothe Government of the United States —The three days’ fight 
that the subject has aroused throughout the country.—So also, | at Fort Donelson was bloody and determined in the extreme, the 
with respect to the newly-organized “ British North American | [ §, [linois regiments having very conspicuously distingui 
Association,” some mention whereof may be found in another | themselves. The importance of the event is marked by the one 
column. It starts fairly, and we heartily welcome it, wishing | fact, that the prisoners taken included one General, if,not two, 
it may endure and prosper just so long as it is of real utility, | » cloud of officers, and 13,300 men. The U. 8. gun-bosts were 
and can be kept clear of all political entanglements, such as | very severely handled. General Floyd escaped, with 5,000 of 
may be its besetting temptation. - his troops.—This nach Fort apr ay — the —? 

A word about the famous iron-plated Warrior, in whose ex-| Fort Henry on ‘ennessee; the fo evacuation 
perimental voyage every Briton must needs take interest. We| Bowling Green in Kentucky; the welcome given to the 
only knew that she had steamed safely to Lisbon, in the teeth | U. 8. gun-boat Costenoga, as now appears, all along the latter 


The Civil War; the Plot Thickens. 
It would perhaps be more correct to write that the record 
thickens, for the time for action has assuredly come at last, 
and day by day we are startled by important and decisive an- 














sion, inasmuch as our bereayed and afflicted Queen remains|of a very heavy gale, when we were unpleasantly greeted, | river up to Florence in Alabama; and sundry movements it 


February 22° : 


upon it, flushed with success. Clarksville, also on the same river, ; 
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Missouri, on which we have no room to dwell, have undoubt- 
edly thrown no slight gloom upon the Southern cause. The 
public—waiting further action from the Burnside and the 
Sherman expeditions—now looks to see whether at Columbus, 
at Memphis, and elsewhere on the Mississippi, there will, or 
will not be, a repetition of the occurrences on the Cumberland 
and the Tennessee. 

Turning from purely military operations, we have to note 
Mr. Secretary Stanton’s sudden order for opening the doors of 
Fort Lafayette and other prisons to all political prisoners— 
who will be glad enough to get out, but who in some cases 
will troublesomely enquire for what crime they were ever 
incarcerated. 

We notice, with respectful regret, the death, at the White 
House, Washington, of a son of President Lincoln. He was 
between 10 and 11 years of age, and died of pneumonia. 

Monarchy in Mexico. 

European papers, especially those of Paris and Vienna, have 
been dealing of late with a rumoured project for converting 
the Mexican Republic into a constitutional monarchy, and 
placing upon the throne the Archduke Maximilian of Aus- 
tria, a brother of the reigning Emperor. The rumour of course 
is based upon a belief that this is one of the crotchets of the 
Emperor of the French, whose practice it is to spring upon the 





have 


the cares of state by’reso: 

With all our great institutions, with all our national celebrations, 
have the names of Victoria and Albert become entwined; but in 
our national music—more especially our sacred music—the in- 
je ane of Prince Albert was strong, practical, and almost profes- 
sional. 

It will be remembered that an inscription commemorative of the 
virtues of the Queen was written by our poet-laureate, Alfred Ten- 
nyson, but it may not be so generally known that the Prince devoted 
his mind to the setting this splendid ode to music. Tennyson's 
words bore explicit reference to the opening of the Great Exhibi- 
tion of 1851, the second verse running thus :— 


She pees a vast design to pass, 

When Europe and the scattered ends 

Of our fierce world were mix’d as friends 
And brethren in her halls of glass. 


Recently a second edition of ‘‘ Songs by Prince Albert” has been 
issued 4! Mr. Bohn, publisher, of York-street. Apropos of the first 
Crystal Palace, we may remind our readers that the Prince Consort 
personally superintended the grand musical arrangements con- 
nected with that eventful inauguration. The two German chorales 
sung at the recent funeral were also set to music by the illustrious 
deceased, at whose obsequies they were destined to be chanted ; 
and these sacred songs it was a satisfaction to the Prince, when 
living, to hear sung or to accompany in the privacy of life. The 
above hymns were printed for private circulation, and published 
at Windsor, as recorded on the title page of the book, ** by per- 
mission.” 

The Prince’s admiration of the composer, Mendelssohn, was 
manifested in a remarkable manner on the composer's visits to this 
country both in 15844 and 1847, the years of the respective triumphs 
achieved by Mendelssohn as a composer of sacred music and the 


he had thus early in life| ment. There was no change in the bills on Monday; but the 
these qualities 


American Cousin is at last really dead and buried, and “The Peep 
of Day” becomes visible this evening. Had it glimmered forth 
earlier in the week, I should have the pleasure of reviewing it here. 
Under present circumstances, I can only join in those warm con, 
gratulations that hail the return at once to health and to profes- 
sional duty, of an actress whose position—well and worthily won 
—is foremost among the best comediennes of our time. 
At Wallack’s, the brightest revival has been the comedy of 
|“ Wonder.” It was produced side by side with Mr. Boucicault’s 
comedy, ** The Irish Heiress.” The two pieces afforded a curious 
| study of contrast, illustrating with singular force and felicity those 
| differences in essential principle and method whence arise the 
| fundamental distinctions between the old and new schools of 
‘comedy. The former is real, tangible and genuine, full of life, 
character and incident, written with great force of style, and illu- 
minated with the flash and sparkle of honest wit. The latter is 
| unreal and flimsy, weak in characterization, and weaker still in 
plot, written with no especial brilliancy of style, and only merito- 
| rious for its wealth and comicality of incident. In “ Wonder,” as 
| in most of the Old Comedies, Nature predominates. In “ The Irish 
Heiress,” as in most modern dramas, Sensation is the ruling spirit, 
A contrast of these pieces, therefore, serves only to fortify one’s 
preference for the Dramatic Literature of the past. And here I 
| may remark, by the way, that it is precisely on the ground of this 
| distinction that, in all forms of art, the old and the new are so often 
at variance. 
| The Comedy of “ Wonder’? was written by Mrs, Susanna Cent- 


world just such political or martial or peaceful or financial oratorio of ‘Elijah.’ On the above occasions Mendelssohn was | livre, adady of whose life and writings it may not be inappropriate 


movements, as the world has no right whatever to _ 
pect. So far then, the plot wears an air of probability ; 
in all other respects it will not command credit, nor do we 
imagine that our own Government would approve of it in any 
way whatever, or lend aid to its attempted accomplishment. 
What the Mexicans may say or do under the circumstances, if | 
application be made to them, we cannot presume to determine. 

They have been so habituated through a long course of years 

to corruption, intrigue, and violence, that many of them, we | 
fear—especially among the old Church party—would sell their 

soil or their souls to any foreign potentate, for a moderate 

amount of coin. Still, we repeat, we have no expectation 

whatever that such a scheme will be carried out, if it has ever 

been seriously entertained. 








Narrow Escape of Messrs. Mason and Slidell. 

The storm, that raged along the New England coast on the 
night of the ist ult., was remarked for its severity, even in 
latitudes not unaccustomed to the gustiest rigours of winter. 
Yet on the evening of that day, when the depressed barometer 
warned him of the coming hurricane, thgCaptain of H. B. M. 8. 
Rinaldo thought it his duty to put to sea, freighted with the 
fortages of four Southern gentlemen whose adventures had 
made them notorious, and had well nigh bred serious trouble 
between two friendly peoples. With the howlings of the great 
gale in their recollection, and the non-arrival of the Rinaldo at 
Halifax reported by successive mails, two or three of our 
brother-journalists hereabouts—prone to forestall, and prompt 
to interpret the mysterious movements of Divine Providence— 
favoured the public with their hopes, disguised under the name 
of fears, that the gentlemen in question had gone to the 
bottom. 

How the ship arrived safely at Bermuda has been known for 
several weeks past ; but we believe that our readers have never 
yet seen any particulars of the terrible buffeting undergone in 
the effort to reach Halifax, N.S. We invite their attention 
therefore to a brief extract—among our naval items—from a 
private letter written by an officer of the Rinaldo, describing 
in plain matter-of-fact style the real perils of the occasion. To a 
sailor, of course, such scenes are [comparative trifles; and the 
more, therefore, must we regret that the task of describing them 

did not fall to the lot of one at least of the passengers on 
board, familiar as some of them have been, in active political 
life, with the use of high-flown and /highly-coloured language. 
What a chance of a sea-story has been lost! A ship, with a 
rudder that would not work, driving to leeward in a furious 
gale upon the fatal Georges Shoals, until in 35 fathoms only of 
water—the deck a_mass of ice fore and aft—the guns looming 
up like white Polar bears! Verily, if Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell should at any time find their expected “ occupation 
gone” in London or Paris, there remains for them a chance of 
immortality in rivalling the famous “ Cruise of the Midge.” 





St. George and the Lady. 

No one will be more gratified, than Mrs. Frances Anne 
Kemble herself, to learn the brilliant pecuniary success that 
attended her recent Reading of “ Henry V.” in this city, for the 
benefit of her poor and suffering countrymen. The Charitable 
Fund of our St. George’s Society has realized from her noble 
labours the sum of Eighteen Hundred and Thirty-two Dollars, 
being the net proceeds of the evening’s entertainment. 


PAusic. 


Mr. Gottschalk’s successive successes are great and unquestion- 
able; but the critic can scarcely dwell upon them. It is to be 
hoped that they will give Mr. Graa the means for further Operatic 
enterprise. 

By way of filling the accustomed space, we borrow from a late 
number of the Court Journal the subjoined memorandum of “ Prince 
Albert as a Musician.” 

As it may be gratifying to have some record of the musical 
achievements and acquirements of the late lamented Prince Con- 
he have collected some few memorials which will show that 
the Prince was something more than a dilettante in music and a 
patron of the professors of the art. Prince Albert's compositions 
comprised a variety of cantatas, chorales, songs, hes, &c., pub- 








lished at different times in this country. | 
During his student life at Bonn the 


— p4 hg a mage a by oe roaee wien, i Hy | to offer a brief memorial. Those who have contributed to our in- 
ooting of an ustrious cues mn ofa protession artist. Men-) 7 " —_ ” 
delssohn often afterwards spoke of the Pride and tification he | t¢llectual happiness may—even through the mystery of desth end 
felt in the liberal and kind patron of the Prince Consort. the long lapse of time—rightfully claim at our hands the tribute of 
" t was = ye the — oO f wr. ay that oe hg! Ly respectful recognition. 

ace their first and only visit to Exeter- , April 23, 7. ro . ; sine Oe , " ‘ 
The following day the Prince sent his own marked book, in which | TY little, however, is definitely known regarding this author. 
he had followed the performance, to Mendelssohn. The book con- | At the time of the Restoration, Mr. Freeman of Holbeach, Lin- 
tains the following highly complimentary dedication to Men-| colnshire, England—a determined Parliamentarian and a godly 
delssohn, in the handwriting of Prince Albert:—‘ To the great | man—was forced to fly the kingdom, and, with his wife, to take 
master who, through the whole maze of his creation, from the soft | refuge in Ireland. There he resided during several years, and the 
whispering to the mighty raging of the elements, makes us con- | about the year 1680, was born his daughter Susanna. Her early life 
scious of the unity of his conceptions, in grateful remembrance.”’ | seems to have been precarious, full of adventure and full of trouble. 
Mendelssohn, of course, prized this brochwre as of inestimable | Both her parents were dead by the time she was twelve years old. 
value, the more so because the great German composer of the mo- | At the age of sixteen she was first married. At the age of seven- 
dern era of the musical art knew how to appreciate the words of | teen she was first a widow. Pretty soon after that she became 
one whose musical abilities he respected. Mendelssohn was well|the wife of an officer in the British Army; but this - 
aware of Prince Albert's perfect conversancy with music. He knew | tleman, was, within two years subsequent to their marries, ° ied 
that in his student years at Bonn the Prince had written his “ Es- in aduel. She then undertook to earn her living as a , and 
say on Music,” a work Mendelssohn himself admired, and had | also as an actress. Her first play, written in 1700, was “The Per- 
critically pronounced of no superficial character. Prince Albert | jured Husband.” In the same year she happened to be playing be- 
was a munificent patron of the leading societies of musicians. It | fore the ene at Windsor, where she attracted the 
was at the rooms of the Philharmonic Soefety that he cultivated | won the affections of Mr. Joseph Centlivre, chief cook to her Ma- 





the acquaintance of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, and other com- | jesty Queen Anne. To him presently she was married, and with 
rs of note. The old royal box of ihe Hanover-square Rooms, | him she lived happily during twenty-three years. Her death took 
n which have sat so many sovereigns, from the Handel-loving 





place at their residence in Spring Garden, Chari 
George to her present Majesty, was often occupied by the late | onjthe lst of December, 1723. She was bu 
Prince Consort. church of St. Martin in the Fields. 
rer The Dramatic Writings of Mrs. Centlivre are nineteen in num- 
D ber, and entitled as follows:—‘ The Perjured Husband,’’—1700; 
va . 7 pase a ey ; “Love's Coptrivaneny, ety 9 The Stolen 
eiress,”’— ; “The Gamester,”— hes Basset — 
If the fact that nothing of special moment has occurred at the 1706 ; “Love At'a Venture,”—1708; “The Platonic Lady,” —1 : 
theatres during the past week, were a reason for not writing about | “ The Busy Body,”—1700; ‘‘ Man’s Bewitched,”—1710 ; « 
the Drama, I think I should leave this column vacant. But as no | staff "whe lot "—1711;_ Perplexed Lo ~ 
such reason would avail me, I shrink from the sin of omission. It — he 6: ry i potent ees (ped for wire 
is permitted to most persons to remark on Sundays that they have | 1718; “ Artifice,"—1721. A complete collection of these works 


left undone those things which they ought to have done; and | was made and published in London, in three volumes, in 1761. 
doubtless the statement is well founded. For Dramatic Critics,|, “The Wonder” was first produced at Drury Lane end, contoany 
5 + y, a to general expectation, with signal success. Mr. was the 
however, there is no such y- will not | Don Feliz, Mrs. Oldfield the Volante. In her preface to the comedy. 
do for them. In the dramatic line, things must be done, even | as sub th blished, the author records ber admiration 


—_ allusion to their playing in the 
scarcely satisfy the editorial court. ‘“ Nothing extenuate”’ is better — pebem yee om heepelt wore to paint « love-quar- 
than nothing at all; and there is opportunity this week for an in- 


y 
this yay wee revived by Garrick. It has always been a 
genious person, if so disposed, to draw out the theatrical nothing | favourite. 
to a very fine point. At the Winter Garden Mr. Clarke still sheds laughter round about 


h ith fi path care. Wherein 

I prophecied last Saturday that we should have a week of novel- — wtseuly suatemptuces clined taal and of all ills else in this 

ties. I also said that we should enjoy it. I was mistaken. It has — re a yay as. radiant With that 

1 pleasant e let me close this ry reco 

ye a —_ of vanity and a And yok doctrine of the | Pee will bake we poapheay; babes te in afftiction ere for 

old Dean is once more ratified: Blessed are those who expect no- | of doing, will hope for the best. ee MERCUTIO. 
thing, for they shall not be disappointed. 


—_~>--——— 
Were I to confess having been misled by those uncertain crea- | 
tures, the managers, would it avail anything in excuse for false Facts any Hancies. 


prophecy? I fearnot. Let me, therefore, stand corrected in a We greatly regret to notice the death of Ex-Governor Pen- 
simple review of the week. nington, of New Jersey, at Newark, from the effects of a dose 
I think it is Matthew Prior who, illustrating that prejudice against | of morphine taken ined vestontiy, in or of quinine ———— 
strangulation so natural to mortal man, observes that the culprit | The gers on board the Great ern during the terrible 
- storm of Sept. 12, 1861, have presented Mr. Hamilton E. Towle. 
Now Stted the halter, now traveraad the cart, of Exeter, N. H., civil engineer, with a costly watch, suitably 

And cites tock leave, yet coum to Gapart. inscribed, as a token of their appreciation of his most valuab 
One is not surprised at the poor fellow’s reluctance; nor, con-| services in extemporising and fitti a steering-ap) tus to 
sidering the alternative, ought we to wonder that the ‘“‘ Grand His- | that ship——-——Forty medical students at Lyons have pub- 
trionic Congress” was so loth to adjourn to Boston. That it| lished a letter, declaring that they hissed Edmond About’s 
would certainly depart was duly given out, from week to week ; | 2€W Play just brought out there, by way of notifying that he 
till at last we began to feel like the man who told his guests he | Was contemptible as e political turn-coat— "The Mayor 
feared they would never visit him again—because it didn’t seem at -- enchester hes o >: pou native city *s 
statue of the late Prince Consort, eight feet in height, of Car- 
all probable they would ever go away. Go however, it did, after|rara marble, provided that the Committee are disposed to 
making Saturday night hideous with the doleful play of the “ Stran- | erect out of the funds which may be subscribed and placed at 
ger;”’ and, as some sort of necessity must have impelled it to those | their disposal a suitable building for its reception and preser- 

haunts of Eurus, I presume it vanished to the music of the old | vation.” It is scarcely necessary to ae that this mi 


Cross, Lond: 
sod Daneel: Gis an | 








when there are no things to do. A return of “no effects” will | these performances. In 





song offer was accepted.—————The total t of the City of 
; A stout heart and mind, bec, at the close of last year, was $2,451,507 Sir Bulwer 
And an easterly wind, Leos has turned essaying again. He in this month’s 
And the Devil behind, &c. bs a series of aes Se “Life, Literature, and Man- 
I hope it will have a pleasant session among the Athenians; and rag Sir Allan has been pe ae 
by his fellow-citizens of Hamilton, C.W.—#—The Oxford- 
especially I hope that those learned generations will do signal jus-| .7; county election has resulted in favour of the Tory candi- 
tice to the best tragic artist Boston has ever produced—the ac- date, Colonel Fane ————-Mr. Charles Kean commenced his 


complished gentleman and rare good fellow, Edwin L. Davenport. engagement on the 4th inst. at Drury-lane, by performing the 
But did the departure of the “ Grand Histrionic Congress”’ bring of Louis XI—————--A company has been formed in 
desolation upon Niblo’s Garden? The question is one I had | Bombay for working a large idfield which has been recently 
rather not answer. It is true that the ‘Colleen Bawn” has been | Face atiepey of bmg — og yo moss the Sant, by Sinaia 
played there every night this week ; and that Mrs. John Wood, in | fever, of the wife, three children, and a faithful servant, of the 
her capacity of “‘Queen of Comedy and Song,"’ has reigned there | Rey § Churchill, rector of Boughton. The Galway Steam- 
in lieu of departed greatness. It is also true that crowds of per-| ship Company now professes to be in a good position to carry 
sons have flocked to witness these representations of Mr. Bouci- out a postal contract between Ireland and America. 
cault’s drama, But the spirit of discarded Melpomene seems still | foot race for the four mile Champion Belt, between Barker 
to hover about the place; and neither Mrs. Wood fading into | ry togeen gaeet y y Ay pone iotee atte te 
Eily 0 Connor, nor Mr. Collins magnify into Myles Na-Coppe- | “9 . . , 
i nor the respective warblings of se nor the splendoar | at the end of the third mile. The four miles were completed 


in 20 min. 23 sec—————-A_ French correspondent of a Lon- 
of scenic effect, nor even the stately port of Mr. Ryer, can exor-| don paper states that Lord Brougham is much respected by 
cise that perturbéd phantom. The effort will however be con-| the inhabitants of the Cannes; “ but the lower orders can- 
tinued, and perseverance commonly gets its reward. not make out why so great a millionaire should persist 


























ree ee 
music, and also an elegant volume of lyrics, for the benefit of the 


I turn to Laura Keene's Theatre, and to yet another disappoint- | in wearing a hat for which no one in his senses 
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would give a couple of centimes.” A letter 
from Naples, of the 28th ult., says that Vesuvius still per- 
, though not so brilliantly as heretofore ———_ 
determination of the Prussian Government to use the German 
Janguage, instead of the French, as the medium for diplomatic 
communication, has produced some perplexing results. It is 
said that the envoys of Russia, Holland, and Sweden have de- 
clared that they will adopt a penne course, and will make 
their communications to the Berlin Ministry of Foreign Af- 
fairs in Russian, Dutch, and Swedish. r. Steell, R.S.A., 








been commissioned to execute a bust of the late Prince | 


Consort, to be placed in the reading room of the Dundee 
Chamber of Commerce.—————Mrs. Ryves, whose claims to 
royal rank have been often before the public, and whose first 
step before the Court of Probate towards the establishment of 
those claims was not long since successful, is stated to be suf- 
fering for want of even the necessaries of life. In testi- 
mony of the ——- in which the exertions of the officers 
and crew of the Cunard steamer Persia, in conveying the 
troops to Canada, are held, Government has transmitted to 
Capt. Judkins the sum of £100 to be distributed among the 
officers and crew. The government functionaries in 
Paris and in the provinces have been requested to give as many 
balls as possible, in order to provide ae for the la- 
bouring classes. A lady recently advertised in the Re- 
cord for a cook who must be, “ if ible, a Christian.” 
The first orchestrial rehearsal of Mr. Benedict's new opera 
“ The Lily of Killarny” took place in London on the 20th ult. 
The m is spoken of in the highest terms, and a t suc- 
cess is anticipated. The celebrated huntsman Jem Mor- 
gan died on the 30th ult., from the effects of a severe fall, 
which he received while riding with Lord Lonsdale’s hounds 
at Weedon-Hill. The Shah of Persia has recently issued 
an edict declaring Freemasonry henceforth forbidden in his 
dominions. The Sport announces that there is some in- 
tention of a racing = of 100,000f. to be run 
for, each year, at . Count de Morny, to whom the first 
idea is due, laid the matter before the Emperor, who not only 
now’ of it but expressed his intention to add to the 
Pp some object of art by way of memento.———Green 
and asparagus have been lately imported into London 
No more visitors will be allowed to view 
the International Exhibition building till it is completed, 
—~ to the confusion they create among the workmen. 
The Grand Duke Leopold of Tuscany has sent to Florence the 
sum of 40,000f., to be employed in finishing the front of the 
Church of the Holy Cross. The last brick of the old 
Foreign Office in Downing Street, has been removed, and con- 
with the removal there has taken place a 
plete destruction of many of the adjacent streets. 
Two new works are about to appear in the pages of the Con- 
stitutionnel from the pen of the inexhaustible Lamartine, “ Le 
Manuscrit de ma Mere,” and “ La Vie de Lord Byron, d’aprés 
des Documents x.” It is ed that the 
Great opting Horticyltural Exhibition of Flowers and Plants at 
t will take place on the 2nd of March. On the day pre- 
ceding, a hundred judges from all the chief countries of Eu- 
will assemble, in order to award the prizes. For 
the first time ey yon continuance, the annual Te Deum 
in Russia, commemorative of the French disasters in the win- 
ter of 1812 and the retreat from Moscow, has ceased by so- 


A paper-making company has 
pstone, Peterborough for the purpose of con 
verting couchgrass or twitch into pulp. Hi the diffi- 
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life of a Paris Uttérateur to the tranquillity of a villa in the 

of Toulon, where he is writing “ The Monarchy 
of Quatorze.” ‘The testimonial to the Right Hon. 
T. M. Gibson, for his endeavours in promoting the repeal of 
the “taxes on knowledge,” was to be presented at a public 
breakfast at the Freemason’s Hall, on 4th inst. 
Prussian paper announces that astics are to be intro- 
duced as a com ry branch of education in schools of every 
poy aay ——Another young woman has been burnt 
to in London h wearing crinoline——The mauso- 
leum for the late Prince Consort was commenced on the 27th 








A Justice Patterson, Sir J. Coleridge, the Bishop of 


ese 80 
which the Government deserves the thanks of the mercantile 
community, will not only relieve the British Government from 
the necessity of keeping watch over belligerent ships in our 
waters, but will effectually protect commerce from the depre- 
dations of American cruisers.— Daily News, Feb. 1. 
panineteaiiandaniiniee 


THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


There is reason to believe that attempts will shortly be made 
to connect England and America once more by the electric 
telegraph, and this time with greatly tpueeel prospects of 
permanent success. Recent occurrences have impressed the 
Governments of England and the United States with the enor- 
mous importance of such a means of communication, and it is 
not too much to | that, had an electric telegraph existed be- 
tween the two continents, the affair of the 7rené would not have 
been attended with those serious apprehensions which we have 
witnessed ; would have saved the vast expenditure which our 


Government incurred ; would have prevented the depreciation 
of pi in both countries to the amount of ions, and 
that interference with commerce and manufactures which re- 


om the ill-judged and unauthorized conduct of Captain 
The President and Government of the United States are so 
fully sensible of the importance and value of telegraphic com- 
munication, and of the possibility of providing it, that they 
have decided upon giving gy Aur in their power to any 
well-considered project of the kind. The Government of the 
U. 8. have in the most liberal manner offered to subscribe one- 
half of the sum which would be required for making the cable, 
and give the use of vessels of their navy in assisting to lay it, 
provided the British Government wil nt the remaining 
portion of the sum. Mr. Field, who took so active a 
part in reference to the former Atlantic telegraph, has, we are 
informed, undertaken a mission to this country for the purpose 
of inducing the British Government to act in a spirit of equal 
liberality and co-operating with this friendly offer on the part 
ofthe U.S. As further evidence of the friendly spirit which 
has actuated this offer, the Government of the U. 8. are per- 
feetly content that the tel h should have its terminus on 
British territory, as that will afford the nearest point of com- 
munication with England or Ireland. Any arrangements that 
would be entered into between the two vernments would, 
of course, ¥ sma for the efficient working and use of the line, 
and would guarantee its protection by both countries in the 
event of hostilities. 
We are at a loss to see upon what grounds our Government 
can refuse to ~ +: favourably to the offer, which, if not al- 
ready made, will ly be submitted to its consideration. 
The cost of the cable, calculated with the greatest amount of 
care, and with every improvement, would not be greater than 
that which was expended on the line from Malta to Alexandria, 
and which was wholly defrayed by the Government. Our in- 
terests with the American continent are not less important 
than those with India; and, even if greater importance were 
to be attached to our Eastern ions, it would only render 
still more as line across the Atlantic, seeing that, with 
the telegaghe w already exist on the American continent, 
and which now extend to the Pacific coast, it would afford a 
means of rapid 
with China and our Indian empire.— Odserver. 


———@———— 


Obituary. 

Provost or Eron.—The Rev. E. C. Hawtrey, Provost of 
Eton, died on the 23rd ult., at the Provost lodge, Eton College, 
in his 72nd year. He was appointed assistant master of Eton 
in 1814, to the head mastership on the 5th of Aug., 1834, upon 
the resignation of Dr. Keate, and elected Provost on the demise 
of Provost Hodgson. Dr. Hawtrey was an Eton boy with Mr. 
and other eminent men. The cause of death was paralysis, 
from which Dr. Hawtrey had been suffering since the 6th Dec. 
last. 





ult. It is to be erected in the g ds at 4 , as 
our readers know, within a short distance of the o 
lately yr up for the Duchess of Kent. The eld 
son of Prince Luitpold of Bavaria, is designated as-the 
heir presumptive to the throne of Greece. It is 
said that an contribution to the Great Exbibition will 
be sent from Australia in the shape of an obelisk, or pyramid, 
ig What would be the size of a nugget of all the 
i sent thence to Europe during the last ten years. This 
pyramid. 10 feet square at the base, and 42 feet high, would, it 
estimated, if it were solid gold, weigh 800 tons, of the value 
of 104 millions sterling. Messrs. Longman have in the 
sone ag last volume of Lord Macaulay's “ History of Eng- 
” in a cheap form, forming the eighth volume. Tewill con- 
tain a short memoir of y by Dean Milman, and a por- 
trait of the author, from Rich 8 D. 
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on | Nicholas, in London, has di 





P Mrs. D. 

Boucicault has sufficiently recovered from a long and severe 

illness to resume her duties at the Adelphi Theatre. 

The Athenian youth Dousios, who attempted the life of the 

Guess of Greece, will not be put to death. At the request of 
= the punishment has been commuted to perpetual 

imprisonment. 





—_—_-@ — 


NEUTRALS AND BELLIGERENTS. 
New Regulations. 


It is satisfaetory to find that Earl Russell has lost no time in 
follo up his neutral policy. According to the letter which 
the Bri Foreign Secretary has addressed to the Lords of 
the Admiralty, no armed vessel either of the North or of the 
South is to be allowed to enter or remain in the port of Nassau 
or the waters of the Bahama Islands except by special leave of 


. 


the Governor, or in case of stress of weather; and even if such | K 


vessel is permitted to enter, she must put to sea as soon as pos- 
sible, without taking any ry — those intended for 
immediate use. As to all er Bri ports, it is declared 
that they shall not be used for the warlike purposes of either 

mt; and if any armed vessel enters any of these har- 
bours, she must leave within twent}-four hours, except in case 
of stress of weather, i 





Tue Rev. T. Hartweit Horne.—The Rev. T. H. Horne, 
D., rector of the united hes of St. Edmund with St. 
in his 82nd year. He was the au- 
thor of one of the most celebrated works of biblical literature, 
“An Introduction to the Critical Study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures,” and he held for many years an important literary ap- 
pointment in the British Museum. 


At Pisa, Italy, Jan. 15, Joanna, widow of the late Hon. & G. W. 
Archibald, LL.D., Master of the Rolls in the Province of Nova 
Scotia.—At Shaldon, Maj. J. Massey, late 5th Fusils.—At Sealkote, | 
Punjaub, W. 8. Dicken, Esq., Dep.-Inspec.-Gen. of Hospitals. 
Inveresk, the Dowager Milne, widow of the late Admiral Sir | 
David Milne, G.C.B.—At , J. H. Alleyne, Esq., late Captain 
52d Light Infantry.—At ’ China, Lieut. Royse, R.N., of 


H.M.8. Snake.—At Bordeaux, r Hugh M , late of the 85th 
Regt.—At Dalston, J. T. Nicholls, Ret. Commr, R.N.—At Walling- 
ton, Mr. T. Sheppy, formerly of the 14th Light Dragoons.—In Lon- 
don, Capt. G. 


Col. Hardinge, late of the 50th Foot.—Dr. Burney, of the Naval 
and Military College at Richmond, and formerly of Gosport, died 
on the 27th ult. from the effects of a shocking accident. He was 
in the act of adjusting an outside bell-wire a window fifty 
feet high, when he is supposed to have overbalanced himself and 
fallen on to the gravel path underneath. 


Appointments. 


The appointment of the Earl of Elgin to be H. M. Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India was gazetted on the th ult.—W. H. 
Pedder, Esq., to be H. M. Consul at sue: Murray, Esq., to 
be a Member of the Exec. Council of Barbadoes, and H. Lloyd, 
Esq., at Dominica.—R. Macfarlane, Esq., to be one of the Lords in 
Session in Scotland, ». A. Wood, Esq., one to 
the Order of the Bath: Maj.-Gen. St Corbett, C.B., to be a 
C.B.; Maj.-Gen. F. Wheeler, Col. J. MacDuff, Lieut.-Cols. J. N. 
Sargent, and A. W. Murrayyto be C.B.—Mr. St. Vincent Lloyd, 
Vice-Consul at Poti, to succeed the late Mr. R. Wilkinson as H.M. 
Consul at Syra. 





army. 


Tue Curna INDEMNITY Money.—It will be remembered that 


and without being supplied with more | one of the conditions on which peace was concluded with 


crew or repairs, and even in such exceptional cases the vessel | equivalent to £200,000 sterling should be = by the Chinese 
must leave as soon after the expiration of the twenty-four | government to the men, or in the case of death, to the families 
hours as possible, and without being permitted to take in sup-| ofthe men who were treacherously seized by the Chinese 


plies a what may be necessary for immediate use; or if| under an armistice, and either barbarously murdered or else 
repairs announced 





and valuable communication from the west Me 


{| ofcoal left, we bore away for 


representative of Capt. Brabazon, R. A., £15,000. This 
was specially selected by Brigadier Crofton for ba 
of dep.-asst.-qrtr.gen. He was the author of an t 
work, “ Soldiers and their Service,” and up to the day upon 
which he gallantly volunteered to accompany Mr. Loch to the 
Chinese lines he was oe by the heads of the expedition, 
both English and French, as one of the most valuable officers 
of a staff in itself singularly efficient. He was decapitated, but 
his body, long sought for by his father, who has lately returned 
from China, has never been discovered. To the legal repre- 
sentatives of Messrs. De Norman and Anderson the sum of 
£15,000 each. To the legal representative of Mr. Bowlby, the 
Times correspondent, the sum of £15,000. To the legal repre- 
sentatives of Private Phipps, 1st Dragoon Guards, £2400. To 
the families of the eight Sikhs who were murdered, £12,000. 
To Messrs. Parkes and Loch, £8000 each. The Sikhs who 
were subjected to ill-treatment, but who were returned alive, 
will also receive a handsome portion of the indemnity.—Army 
and Navy Gazette. 


Tue Lire Guarps.—The Army and Navy Gazette condemns 
the rule recently adopted, by which an officer of the line must 
lose a step of rank in becoming a Life-Guardsman. It asserts 
that the da Life Guards will appear in the Army List for this 
month without a single Cornet ; and as it is understood that 
the senior Captain has sent in his resignation, there will soon 
be a scarcity of Lieutenants, unless officers can be induced to 
come forward from other corps. 


The augmentation to 1,200 rank and file is ordered for the 
15th Foot, 1st batt.; 16th, Ist and 2nd batt.; 17th, Ist and 2nd 
batt.; 30th, 47th, 60th, 4th batt. ; 62nd, 63rd, and 96th—these 
pm be forces serying in Canada.—The first instalment of 
the Delhi prize money is in course of distribution. It amounts 
to about £8 4s. or £8 5s. for Vag ter —_ reer wpb and 
as much for a European. English officers’ shares 
in the proportion of one sepoy’s share for every shilling of 
their day’s pay, which gives about £100, or rather less, for a 
Captain ——The following officers have been appointed A ides- 
de-Camp : Capt. Clarke, 62nd Regt., to Maj.-Gen. H. Doyle, 
commanding in Nova Scotia; Major Ellis, 60th Rifles, to Sir 
G. Brown; Capt. Hamilton, 4th Regt., to Maj.-Gen. Sir J. 
Inglis, K.C.B.——The War Office has sanctioned an advance 
of six months extraordinary field allowance to the troops 
lately ordered to Canada ——A set of military drill models 
have been invented by Cage, B. Potts, of the Hon. Artillery 
Company. Competent military authorities speak in the high- 
est praise of their value to the young officers for the private 
stud of drill ——Col. Gordon, R.E., C.B., Aide-de-Camp to 
H. M.; Lieut.-Col Gardiner, R.A.; and the Hon. H. H. y, 
ha ted Commissioners for consideration of the for- 


Crossman, R.E., is appo' tary of the © ission.—We 
are glad to hear that a few gentlemen in Montreal, 
officers in H. M. service, have conceived the laudable 

of establishing a Soldier’s Institute, for the use of the soldiers, 
when off duty. 











° nage 
War Orrice, Jan. 28.—6th Drags: Capt Hedley, 24th Ft. 
Capt, v Anderson, whe, eh Artil: Surg Pain, 58rd Ft, 
Surg, v Brent, pro on 6th Ft: | 
v the Hon F Colborne, CB, who ret on h-p; Unwin 
‘o ret. 13th: 


b-p, v Forster, wh 
W Kerr, who ex. 33rd: Brown, Ft, 


Tenot to be Lieut w-p. 96th: Staff 


Surg. pian 
Navy. 


Tue “ Rrxaipo’s” Voyace From Cape Cop to Bermu- 
pa—* * * We left Cape Cod with a very low glass, and 
had no sooner cleared the land than down it came. We had 
close-reefed fore and main topsails, courses furled, and with 
steam on for two hours ran only 15 knots. In clearing a ves- 
sel the helm was jammed one way ; and shortly after, the wheel 
ropes and preventive tackles were carried away. Of course, 
the ship broached to; and being unable to use the rudder, we 
had to let go the main-topeail sheet to pey her off Of course, 
the topsail went to ribbons; and it was ing before we got 
opr wheel at work. All night the ship had been hove to; 
and to our horror in the morning we ded in 35 fath 
so must have drifted towards the Shoals. We kept her 
close to he pale, and steamed full speed ; and, thank ess, 
got clear. Our port nettings, our cutter, and the gig, were 
washed away.—For six days we poked about the coast of Nova 
Scotia, hoping the weather would clear; then, not having seen 
sun, moon, or stars since my my Cod, and only 20 tons 

uda.—The ship was one 
mass of ice fore and aft, all the guns ray tee polar bears. 
—Extract of a letter from an Officer of the “ Rinaldo.” 





CoMMAND OF THE CurNA Sration.—It will be remembered 
that in giving, last week, the name of Rear-Admiral James 


vans, R.N., of Brighton.In London, Mr. J. P | John Stopford, we mentioned there was a demur at his ap- 
| Clarke, formerly of the 7th Hussars.—At Parkhurst, L'W., Lieut.- 


pointment. We now learn that another nomination will be 
made. The names of Rear-Admirals A. L. Kuper, and Sir 
Lewis T. Jones, are given among those of the competitors. 


The Medea, 6, Comm. Preston, arrived at this port from Ber- 
muda on Wednesday.——A large fleet had been assembled 
under Admiral Sir A. Milne. Among them was the Rinaldo, 
17, and also the new screw sloop Greyhownd, 17, sister ship to 
the Rinaldo, and commanded by Commr. Hickley, late of the 
Gladiator. Warrior, 40, which left Portsmouth on the 
| 2ist ult., arrived at Lisbon on the 29th ult., in the teeth of a 

earepine aan Scourge, 6, p. W., arrived at from 

|the Mediterranean on the 27th ult——The captain of the 
French war-steamer Prony, has been tried and acquitted tor 
the loss of his vessel in the neighbourhood of Cape Hatteras. 
——Admiral Sir J. J. Cochrane, G.C.B., receives the good ser- 
vice pension vacant by thedeath of Sir E. D. pS 
C. M. Luckcraft has been a Governor of Lewes Naval 
| Prison ——Capt. A. Forbes has been appointed a naval aide- 
| de-camp to H. M., ¢. the Hon. J. Denman, now an Admiral. 
——The Calypso, 18, paid off at Chatham a short time since, is 
| to be fitted for a training-ship for the naval coast volunteers, 
and dispatched to one of the rts.——The Hydra, 6, and 
Orpheus, 21, have returned to Halifax from Newfoundland. 





—— ine 





aa 
| APPorstwEeNTs.—Commrs: J. W. Whyte to Castor, addl. for 
service in Hastings; W. K. Bush to be Insp.-Commr. of coast- 


Promotions ror SpectaL Service: Commr. D. Spain to be 





ray pt te Sone Oe nS Re 

accord-| that the amount allocated to their coun who, along | *° disem troops in Canada; Commr. . 

ter no more coal | with our own, fell into the Chinese tip, had been duly appOr-| tase te cats af Nettgundinn’ tnd taadsy, a ther 
tioned. We are happy to learn that has | wards at Halifax ; and Lieut. T. Alexis de Wah! to be Commr., for 
also been to the amount of about £93,000, that it is| zealous, active, and gallant duct in the suppression of the 

tish port without special | now being distributed in the following proportion :—To the | slave trade on the coast of Africa 
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New Publications. 

Few of the novelties ofthe week invite, or at least stimulate, 
criticism; for they comprise reprints of things familiar, and 
complete editions of some things that have come out in frag- 
ments. Thus the Harpers have put out in cheap form A 
Strange Story, by Bulwer Lytton, known to many readers in 
periodical shape, and verily meriting its title. A stranger 
story it were hard to meet; or one that more fully confirms 
the reputed ambition of its author to grapple with all sorts of 
scholarly tasks. His previous works have shown his capabi- 
lities in handling history, historical romance, tragedy, serio- 
comedy, fashionable dashes at life, epic poetry (which we had 
well nigh forgotten), translations, et catera. Now he has 
thrown himself into electro-biology, animal magnetism, 
physiology, physics, alchemy, and all manner of recondite 
subjects. With what success he has dealt with them, 
men of science must say. As a work of fiction, we do 
not find much herein to admire—Another promotion from 
serial to book form is Mr. R. B. Kimball's Under Currents of 
Wall Street, a “Romance of Business,” hailing from the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, but now issued by Mr. Putnam.—We 
have also Treasure Trove and some other of Lover's L.S.D. 
etories, cheaply got up by Messrs. Dick and Fitzgerald, 
who also send us three Tales by the author of “East 
Lynn,” Castle Wafer, Henry Artell, and Raby Verner, in 
the first of which somebody dies of love—and consump- 
tion; in the second, of love—and a fall; in the third, of 
love—and poverty.—Mr. Kinahan Cornwallis’s Pilgrims of 
Fashion (Harpers), a novel of both the Old and the New World 
of our day, does not tempt us into reading more than a few 
pages.—Christ the Spirit: Being an Attempt to State the Primi- 
tive View of Christianity, by the author of “Remarks on Al- 
chemy and the Alchemists,” is commended to “our Clerical | 
brethren” for close examination. 

There remains, perhaps, the most important. What we 
read, who are mature, is in many respects immaterial. It is 
otherwise with the young; and here before us, from Messrs. 
A. 8. Barnes and Co., is A School History of England, by A. B. 
Berard, on whose merits a word is due. The author dates his 
brief Preface from West Point, and is evidently a man of judg- 
ment, taste, and impartiality. He has re-arranged and put 
well together something more than the old dry historical bones 
that are rattled habitually by school-girls and school-boys. He 
gives teacher and pupil an epitome of England’s march to her 
actual state of civilization ; and this in a manner that deserves 
approval. The author's candour is indeed eminently refreshing, 
as we turn to it from the objurgations of the daily press. We 
conclude by citing—not as a “specimen brick,” but because of 
its quaintness—a curious stanza that heads the opening 
chapter : 

, and Breit, tin, 
came, 
And only as the Land of Tin 
Was it first known to fame. 
Maligners will easily gather hence the propriety of Napoleon’s 
epithet. Mr. Berard does not take that view; and in fact, 
to tell truth, it is to the mineral resources that the verse is 


designed to point. 


tothe very 


portraits of men and things 
there is an exaltation in the whole that carries the 


within the 


enough, the artist has endeavoured to bind himself 
letter of history and tradition, and there are the 
scrupulously true; yet, withal, 
mind be- 
the painted material. Alterations there have been, but 
prescribed dimensionsofthe work. This is a wonder 
for Maclise, for many of his pictures have grown out at both 
sides of his canvas, rendering piecing necessary. Here he is 
bound by conditions, which, to him, aresacred. Toall J emme 4 
familiar with the ancient methods of mural-painting this will 
be a work of great interest. A fresco of this size, by steady 
daily labour, would occupy say, two years, including —_ 
for the sake of a round calculation ; thus giving, supposing the 
whole to go on without failures, which it never does, no less 
than seven hundred and thirty daily plasterings and cuttings, 
so that the plasterer must be taken into the account—being as 
necessary to the work as the painter. Stereochromy, however, 
dispenses the daily preparation of the wall, in proportion to 
the day’s work. The wall is faced at once with a mixture of 
lime and sand; but Mr. Maclise uses a smoother surface than 
that used by Kaulbach. The surface of the work at Berlin is 
rough: to the touch iffeels “like a rasp,” and this is the sur- 
face recommended by the inventor, and used by Kaulbach. 
But the great advantage is the power of continuing the work 
from day to day, without the daily mage with the option 
of leaving and resuming it at pleasure. e have frequently 
complained of the stained glass windows in the Houses of Par- 
liament, their depressing effect on the finished work, and the 
embarrassment they occasion during the progress of the paint- 
ing. When the sun shines, the wall is flooded with a fantastic 
mixture of all the colours in the opposite windows: so that in 
working, Mr. Maclise had to paint red through blue, blue 
through red, cool tint through warm, and the reverse. When 
the work is quite finished, and it is seen at midday, or in the 
afternoon of a sunny day, it will present as to colour a most 
anomalous ap ce, The late Sir Charles Barry promised 
the removal of these windows ; it is very certain that from this 

room they must be removed, wherever else they are placed. 
But dismissing these contingencies, and turning to the great 
work itself, it is sufficiently finished to admit of the formation 
of an opinion of it, both as a work of Art, and as an example 
of a new method of mural painting. The incident—that which 
forms the subject—occurs prominently as a centre of the com- 
position, and necessarily a centre because the space must be 
nearly equally divided for the admission of two circles of por- 
traits of the ms who were present. The Duke and 
Bliicher are of course on horseback, and they grasp each other’s 
hands. Both are in profile. The expression of the Duke is 
that of profound grief; but Blicher is full of exultation. When 
they did meet, the Prussian commander was not satisfied with 
g hands, but he embraced the Duke, and kissed him on 


both cheeks—a mode of salutation which, to the Duke of Wel- 
m of all men, would be most distasteful. Nothing can 
be better chosen than the attitudes of the two men for » anes 


ing both. Behind each the space is crowded with figures and 
circumstances serving to sustain in lively remembrance the 
dire struggle which was not yet over. There is young How- 
ard—the gallant Howard immortalised by Byron in Childe 
——. 4 are off . a ~~ od ‘ae om lies a 

whom we take to be the Marquis o esea, for it is 
like him—he lost his leg by almost the last conave chit that 
was fired, when our troops were well advanced to the front. 
There is another person especially celebrated—a wounded 
Highland piper, who sat on the ground and blew his pipes 
till he fainted from loss of blood. Among the dead and dying, 
to use a threadbare term, the British army is fully represented, 
as are also the French battalions and squadrons. The descrip- 
tion is given with a peculiar delicacy, to avoid offending the 
amour 
late been actuated by a similar forbearance towards ourselves. 
Thus, where we see a d Frenchman, he is balanced by a 
dead Englishman at his side; and wherever the eye rests, there 





A small, neat, cheap, agreeable, and promising periodical is 
te be added to the sparse novelties of the week. Its title, 
Once a Month, marks the successive periods at which it is to be | 
sent forth. Its Editor and proprietor is Mr. Richard Storrs 
Willis, whose name is indissolubly associated with music and | 
all things musical, and who will be found here, too, turning to | 
pleasant account his familiarity therewith. Town topics, | 
good-humouredly surveyed and lightly sketched, occupy a 
large space in the sixteen pages of this new venture; nor is 
song and its accompaniment wanting. We are glad cae] 
any such gentle bark launched forth at such a stormy season, 
and wish it a prosperous but never-ending voyage. 


Fine Arts. 


We call attention to the January number of the London | 
Art-Journal (Virtue and Co.) for the sake of noting with ap- 
proval a finely-engraved specimen of Turner. It is his “ Cros- 
sing the Brook,” from the National Gallery, a composition of 
the finest order—Worth examination also are some of the 
wood-cuts that illustrate an article upon Rubeps. They affect 
an imitation of the old German style, endeared to connoisseurs 
by the masterly handling of Albert Durer and certain of his 
successors; but the imitation is somewhat perilous—The 
Treading matter of the Journal has been considerably improved. 
—We extract an i t of the progress of a very 
important work, in which a new process as regards mural 
painting has been adopted. 


| 











ting 
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are cuirassiers, guardsmen, carabineers, Highlanders, im 

and English guardsmen, and almost every description of lines- 
men in both armies. Nearthe Duke are Lord Edward Somerset, 
who commanded the heavy cavalry brigade, and Sir Hussey 
Vivian, the leader of one of the bussar brigades, with Lord 
Sandys and the surviving officers of the duke’s staff. Colonel 
Gordon had been killed early in the day, and behind these were 
some of the Second Life Guards, of whom so few were left, that 
when the remnant was mustered towards the close of the battle, 
and an officer rode up, asking where the regiment was, Colonel 


Lygon replied with a sorro’ heart, pointing to the few re- 
maining files, “ These are all.” Blicher is painted in a fi 
cap: this is perfectly correct, the old_ soldier was still suf- 


fering from the fall he had at Wavre. Behind him are Bulow, 
Gniesenau, Ziethen, and other disti ed officers, and his 
staff; and behind these is the band, that played 
“ God Save the King,” which, on the other side was received 
with a British cheer. The precise scene of the meeting may 
be disputed, but this matters little; the Duke himself was not 
very clear about the precise spot, though he was quite decided 
ia dusvowing the chair in which he was said to have sat, for 
he remembered clearly enough that he did not dismount. 

At this time the French — was totally disorganised, the 
entire British line had occupied the French position. The last 
great effort had been made. 

The house La Belle Alliance is immediately beyond the two 
generals, in the exact likeness that it presented immediately 


throughout the picture. 
Mr. Maclise is still busy on the picture ; and fancy his luxu- 
iating in a method of mural-painting that enables to work 
his in such passages of detail as those in which he is pre- 
eminent !—Copenhagen, the Duke’s horse, with his veritable 


all contem 


realities, as swords, sabre-taches, pelisses, 
shabracs, 


rary 


to deplore. 





We have given some account of the process of Stereochromy; 
or water- inting, which, after many trials, has been 
adopted b: ise in the execution of his t picture in the 
or Gall in the House of Lords, call 


two years since the cartoon was exhibited in the place where 
we now see the picture. The cartoon was the promise of the 
most extraordinary painting that has ever been worked out by 
an English artist; and the has been faithfully kept— 
there is the picture, far transcending, in the realities of its living 
and its dead, the presentations of the chalk drawing. The 


long felt impression made = Fen cartoon might be of a 
mi of victorious spirits after a dire and conflict ; 
but without the imperfect effect of am a“ ight 
Raves, or Sa “ene Se Bis aa anh vaeae 

was dealing with immortals, men dead yet living 
—this feeling is conveyed by the cartoon : its com- 
panies seem to wait but for 


] 
This great and splendid picture is at once the most faithful 


ery “The meeting of | seen. The extreme tenderness with which the national vanity 
m and Blucher at La Belle Alliance.” It must be nearly | of our neighbours is dealt with is a new and most generous 


| trait in battle painting ; another is the entire absence of thea- 
| trical display which seems i bly to characterise mo- 
| dern battle subjects. We look forward with much interest to 
the entire completion of this fine national painting. 


the International Exhibition Building at South Kensington, to 

which we alluded the week before last (see the Albion of last 

week) are to be executed in mosaic. keeping the colour of the 
toa vi 


moderate and level 


’ 








of our neighbours, who, by the way, have not of 


after the battle. And this circumstantial accuracy is carried 


bridle, the identical sword worn by the Duke, together with 
, not forgetting the famous brown-bess, 
whose superannuation there are yet to be found some admirers 


and the most modest of all the battle subjects we have ever 


Tue New Mosaics. —The decorations for the south front of 


works to the character of their office, and not 
attempt in this, the first effort of the kind amongst us, any re- 
markable chromatic display. The backgrounds, where sky is 
expressed, will be of a low blue, quiet and calm, so as not to 
overthrow the repose of the figures it relieves and supports. 
As of the work, wrought in the manner it is proposed 
to follow hereafter, gives a favourable idea of the chance of 
success in the matter. The caution of the promoters, dis- 
played as above, is another fair mise. The plan of execu- 
tion will be for the artists to make a large and boldly-drawn 
cartoon, preferably of the size intended for the picture ; if not, 
a small pi or drawing will suffice, and be enlarged for use 
by squaring out, in the hands of pupils or assistants. This 
done, a frame, to contain the mass of tessere, the actual foun- 
dation or {enclosure of the picture projected, is made, and in 
this, somewhat after the manner of setting type by a composi- 
tor, the tessere will be placed. The back of the work, reversed, 
will od mops to the operator, for its face will lie beneath ; 
upon back, and in the interstices of the cubes, wherever 
not filled up, cement will be put so as to bind the whole to- 
gether. The work will then be reversed, the face carefully 
com) , any defects in cementing being remedied, cleaned 
and levelled ifrequired. The picture is then complete, and may 
be raised into its place. 

The labour of sorting and arranging the tesserm, it is pro- 
posed to commit to females having some slight knowledge of 
technical art—very little will suffice. For this many of the 
— of the Schools of the Department of Science and Art 
will be eligible, under the superintendence of the artists them- 
selyes.— Atheneum, Feb. 1. 





Apninnctinns 
THE BINDING OF BOOKS. 


We want a new system of book-binding. The art has never 
kept pace with that of printing, and seems at present to have 
come to a hopelessstand. Invention is exhausted in inventing 
new patterns and mountings, some rich beyond ordinary 
purses, others vulgar to a degree which must be intolerable to 
the publishers who issue them, but there is no new binding, mo 
fresh substance employed, at once pretty, cheap, and durable. 
The old system of strong leather covers was in its way a good 
one, the binding was handsome if heavy, and usually lasted a 


good deal longer than the book ; the leather was well seasoned, 
the sewing substantial, and the stiffening material used in the 
back nearly adequate to its purpose, which is not, we beg to 


assure bookbinders, to prevent the back from breaking, but to 
prevent the sides from being wrung. This style, however, has 
passed away with the age of dear books, except in America, 
where they still bind large cheap books, such as gazetteers, in 
a very thick, badly polished, strong kind of whitish leather, 
made of we know not what, but as durable as russia, and very 
cheap. The modern substitutes for brown leather are all y 

inferior. Vellum of course is as good as ever it was, and vel- 
lum is now, as it was a hundred years , the neatest, hand- 
somest, and most durable of bindin . “But it is an article fit 
only for times when the squire bought a book a year, and trea- 
sured it up in a case, and opened it reverently, and dusted it 
every six months, and bestowed as much care upon it as if he 
thought that some time or other he should be induced to read 
it. t shillings a volume is too much for binding in these 
days, when the great publishers often give us a book we really 


want to preserve for half a guinea. 
Morocco is handsome, but, besldes the expense, it is table to 
one fata) practical n—it “frays.” Let a moroceo- 


P 

bound book lie about for a month, and its freshness is departed, 
blots looking moreover all the worse for their contrast 
th the clear beauty of the remainder. “ Half-bound in lea- 
— better, but a that is too erg Seen ee 
lutely necessary to its a ve wa: fore the back 
has begun to tremble. * 1 these bindings, Breen A exaspe- 
rate that o disease of modern boo! inability to lie 

The book seems bourd too tight, and the moment the 
fin the leaves, it shuts, a nuisance only to be remedied 
by the back. We never could divine why 
permitted this nuisance to exist so long. They know how to 
remedy it, for they do remedy it in some of the more costly 
specimens of the art. We have a black morocco Shak: be- 
fore us now, which is to al appearance like every o' mo- 
rocco book, but which will open at any page, even the first and 
last, and keep open without being touched Is the bit of elas- 
tic which secures this result so very expensive, or is it abso- 
lutely necessary to make the inner margin so small? Lim 
covers cure the evil at once. Messrs. Booth and Son have just is- 
sued part of a Shakspeare in limp cream-coloured leather, or 
something that looks like leather, which is to our eyes the per- 
fection o' brary comfort. It looks like a drawing-room book, 
and may be held for an hour in the hand without bein soiled, 
or the hostess inquire what you admire so much in her 
last present. But popular opinion and the shallowness of 
modern shelves are alike opposed to limp bindings, and 
are no more likely to become common than the yellow paper, 
— we might have twice as strong for less than the price of 
white. 

A cloth , if it were properly sewn, which it never by 
any chance is, might be made less liable to shut, but it has in- 
conveniences of itsown, The backs of books in cloth bindings 
are never strong enough. They come to pieces even in octavos, 
with very little rough usage, and they will not hold heavy vo- 
lumes at all. The new edition of the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” for example, at its low price, is of course bound in cloth. 
It is a very peci of stout binding, with no bad taste 
or ridiculous — about it, but the only device for keeping 
the volumes sound in that binding is never to use them. One 
slip from a chair or a table, and the volume is gone. Then 
cloth, though it resists the English climate tolerably—it rots in 
the tropics—very soon fades. We are not speaking now of 
those abominable colours, mauve, and violet, and ita, 
which a mania has forced upon publishers whe keue 
better, w come off on the fingers, and look, in a week, like 
a child’s lips after he has been eating blackberries. Nor do we 
mean silver grey cloth such as is used for a book like “ King’s 
Antique Gems,” perhaps the handsomest of all bindings to 
eye, but not meant to — very long. We mean decent, 
“sonsy,” dark-coloured cloths which never soil, but quiet! 
and patiently grow white as if they were suffering from old 
age. First the edges f°. then the inside of the stamp, and 
lastly the book itself. Even red and green, the best of the co- 
lours, fade and look dingy, as Mr. Bohn, for example, with his 
long serials, must know to his cost. The gilt letters, too, be- 
sides not looking so clear on cloth as they do on leather, wear 
out with very short handling, the minute wrinkles of the cloth 
shakin; e metal. Why we should always be condemned 
to gilt fetvers on a depi surface is a bookbinder’s mystery. 
Letters could be done in relief as well as in 





— and if white 
in | or black, on a coloured leather, would look better than gold. 


cheap a binding, considering its want of 
of the books it is intended to cover. 
be spent on binding, except for de- 
liberate ornament, is so much loss to the pu er and author, 
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and we look on it as an axiom that no binding is really good 
for use W 


costs more than a sixth of the price of 
the book itself 


The claims of paper may be at once set aside. Pasted on 
boards, it is sure to rub off with handling, and by itself it is not 
a mayny by all, but merely a cover, very inferior generally in 
taste to the plain white paper with which publishers have the 
good sense to bind “ pamphlets.” The horrible designs struck 
on some of the cheap shilling books, designs in which a red 
woman is generally flying, with purple hair, from a dark green 
man who advances with a knife from out of a sea of mustard- 
coloured edging, have been of themselves enough to condemn 

per, which has besides every other possible disadvantage. 

t is not durable, is very limp, will not take dark colours 
kindly, and is a constant and irresistible attraction to children’s 
oe. The world wants a cheap, strong binding, which 
will hold the book together, take any colour, show any stamp, 
and last as long as the paper it is intended to cover. Surely 
such an article must be within the reach of the keen brains and 
active fingers employed in the trade. An Austrian exhibited 
some time since paper made of iron, which was exactly like 
r, and indestructible except by fire. Would that not do? 

n there is vegetable parchment, cheap enough in all con- 
science ; does not experience bear out its inventor’s claims to 
durability? There a kind of prepared canvas used for 
trunks, which experienced travellers know to be about six 
times as durable as the costly boxes purchased by stupid peo- 
a under the name of “solid leather,” and which cut, when 
rought in contact with a brass-bound box or sharp edging, 
like so much butter. That canvas will not do for binding, but 


added, it will be perceived that there is no very great change 
as to circumference. Se ee pane ee 
large near the waist, but there is no erence in size at the 
pe fatencditnes bemememnnniven 
bodies of in-door an ting are e 

open. Some merely to the height of a low wel cue quite 
down to the waist. Within these open bodies are worn muslin 
fichus and habit-shirts, trimmed with lace or embroidery. 

panish point, chenille fringes, medallicns, and bows of 
ribbon or lace, are the ornaments most in request for bodies 
and sleeves. 

Some silk dresses have two flounces; the lower rather wide, 
put straight round the skirt; the upper, which is narrower, 
placed in festoons, and headed by a ruche. 

For visits of ceremony, the palet6t has been superseded by 
the velvet or Cachemire shawl. When made in the former 
material, af are handsomely embroidered in satin-stitch, and 
flounced with lace; or braided and edged with a handsome 
chenille fringe. For younger ladies than those for whom the 
abovementioned styles are intended, we recommend the half- 
fitting basquine, embroidered in silk and jet ; and the large cir- 
cular cloak, handsomely ornamented @n the shoulders and 
back, in the form of a pélerine. Some loose paletéts, slightly 
marking the figure, are made of rey or black curled plush. 
lined with quilted silk, and fastened with cut steel buttons. 
Bonnets are not now quite so *s in form as they were 
a few weeks ago. Two particularly attracted our notice. One 
of terry velvet and crape, the other of white silk and violet 
velvet. The interior of both was very full. Caps of quilled 





the principle of the thing is there—a cheap, hard, very durable 
substitute for leather. The existing system is no aaratees to 
cngety : not to publishers, who really lose by their inability 
to down some books to the figure the public will give ; 
not to the trade, which loses custom from the inability of the 

ty of buyers to rebind their books ; and not to the pub- 
lic, which is tired of buying articles sure not to last six months. 
It is, we presume, vain to hope for a great reduction in the 
cost of the workmanship, though why a machine should not 
sew a book as well as a waistband it is not very easy to dis- 
cover. But one economy is enough at a time, and the one 
now wanted is a cheap but practically indestructible stiff 
book-cover.— London paper. 





——— 
PARIS FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

The only difficulty in describing the materials and styles in 
vogue at the present moment, arises from the great number 
from which we have to select. So many new fabrics have 
been introduced, and so many old ones improved, that the de- 
scription given, so as to present an idea of their real appear- 
ance, is no easy task. 

Moires and taffetas antiques are as much in favour as ever, 
but the colours and cane employed are so diversified, that 
they have quite a novel effect. me are embroidered, and 
brocaded with shaded flowers and leaves, others with small 
satin stripes or crossbars. These are very elegant. Or sablé 
—that is, covered with small spots not larger than the head of 
a smal! pin—is equally effective; as white sablé with black, 
black with white, violet with gold. The latter has a very rich 
effect. In taffetas antiques many new designs have been 

We noticed one, a very pale primrose, nearly white, 
on which were brocaded bunches of flowers. Each group was 
encircled with a narrow black mae, rag he flowers the ap- 
pearance of being raised, as a cameo. e also noticed a white 
moire, with pink flowers brocaded in the material, and black 
leaves embroidered. This is the mode of the season—We 
_Mmust not omit to mention velvet? which is much worn, both 
plain and terry.—Satin is also in great favour, and is manufac- 
tured in every imaginable colour. Sky-blue, sea- , pale- 
pink, white, and maize are the colours ay or evening 

et 


wear ; steel-grey, golden brown, and violet, for out-of-doors. 
For evening the materials are richer and more beau- 
tifal than ever. For instance, tarlatane, , and crape, em- 


broidered in some colour, and coumabes ta quad and silver. 
Chambéry gauze is always fashionable ; but for grande toilette 
tulle is the material invariably chosen, and worn either with or 
without flowers. The tunic is much in favour.—For ball 
dresses, tulle trimmed with double ruches decoupées, with 
tunic of tulle, the same material embroidered in silver or gold, 
or stars and small coloured flowers. Tulle or tarlatane dresses 
are made with the skirts covered with twenty or thirty narrow 
pinked flounces. Some skirts have alternate ruches of blonde 
and bouillonnés of tulle. We especially remarked one in the 
latter style. The skirt was of pink silk, with alternate bouil- 
lonnés of pink crape, and ruchings of black lace. 

Tunics are seldom made of the same material as the under- 
skirts. For instance, when the under-skirt is made of plain 
tarlatane, the tunic is figured, or striped with gold or silver. 
The tunic is generally raised by bouquets of flowers ; or a scarf 

over one shoulder, and tied under the arm, sustains 
it by being fastened to the under-skirt. These scarves are far 
more elegant when the ends are left long and floating. 

Low bodies have very little drapery, but are generally worn 
with berthes, trimmed with lace or thonde. For oung girls, 
the ceinture brassitre is very ape | and becoming; itis a 
berthe, formed by a ribbon, edged with lace, which crosses in 
front, and is tied behind, being fastened on the shoulders by a 
bow without ends. By changing the colour of this ornament, 
a white dress may be worn several times, and yet always 
=f new. The ceinture is sometimes tied in front, and falls 

ike a double scarf on each side of the skirt. Long scarves of 
passementerie or lace are also worn—the former with thick 
materials only, the latter on tulle or tarlatane. 

The of e in rich materials are almost al- 

_ Ways trimmed with lace or passementerie ; but they must be 
I ny quality, and tastefully selected, as common trimmings 

r detract from, than embellish, a dress —The more aerial 

a ball-dress is, the greater the el ce of the effect uced. 

A drawback, however, to these clouds of lace and tulle is that, 
although the ruches, bouillonnés, and flounces look so fairy- 
like at the commencement of the evening, before it is finished, 


blondes or pouffs of flowers quite at the top. These caps only 
extended across the top of the bonnet, from one side of the 
head to the other, the strings and hair filling up the rest of the 
space. With this style of bonnet the hair should be worn in 
bandeaux bouffants.—Le Follet. 


—_ > 
RECIPES FOR SERMON-MAKING. 


There is an old recipe for making punch, expressed in the 
following distich :— 

One of sour, two of sweet, 

Four of strong, eight of weak. 

Its meaning, in the primary application, is obvious. If we 
might, without impiety, compare the elements of the punch- 
bowl with the ingredients of the average English sermon, we 
might state it as our opinion that the same proportions are 
substantially observable in the composition of the less cheerful 
production as of the more exhilarating. In the first place, do 
the materials at all correspond? The lemon of the nd it must 
be assumed to be any kind of unpleasant or unpalatable truth. 
An appeal for money, for instance, is in many cases an acid in 
common use. Then for “sweet” we have that tender style, 
those honied accents, those flowers of rhetoric which a famili 
print has immortalized as “treacle.” “Strong” is imported in 
the shape of quotations from the Fathers, or passages from the 
old English divines. The residuum, which is all the preacher's 
own, consists too often of a crude mass of platitudes—which 
the force of our analogy compels us to set down as “ weak.” 
In whatever proportions the first three of these ingredients 





twice as much of the last as of any of the others. 
No one does for our spiritual what Francatelli has done for 
our physical palate. By the aid of a good Manual of Cookery 
we can now dine in superior comfort. The whole arrange- 
ments of the table have been of late the subject of philosophic 
study. The venerable dogmas of the kitchen have been re- 
futed, the ancient recipes exploded. All this is highly condu- 
cive to health and enjoyment. But no one caters in the same 
way for our spiritual wants. There is daily improvement in 
the process by which the lower part of our nature is nourished. 
Our immortal part, meanwhile, continues to be very coarsely 
fed. In other words, the art of dining has ape ee the art 
ot preaching. The former now rests on sound and well-consi- 
dered principles, while the latter consists for the most part in 
blindly following a few worn-out recipes. Here, for instance, 
is an old one for a charity sermon. Begin as far off your sub- 
ect as you can. Take a text in no way connected with it. 
hen Ye have set the congregation agog speculating how 
‘ou will ever come round to the point, prove your cleverness 
y a masterly fowr de force, and pee by a brilliant flank 
movement, upon the purses of the faithful laity. We remem- 


a metropolitan hospital to the charity of his hearers, devoted 
more than two-thi 
Endor. Many people like this sort of mystification, and enjoy the 


in great request among the Evangelical party. 
of your sermon be biblical prestidigitation. Pulpit slight-of- 
hand is very telling. We generally /* the clergy 

a respectable knowledge of their Bible. 

accuracy with which some of them find their way about it. 


with the words, “I take my Bible, and in Malachi ch. i. ver. 


rangements in glowing terms. 
tinued, “I n 


“ frantic among the maids.” 

ally very true. A rustling of 
the cle’ 
bull’s-eye among the Minor 


vive the drooping attention of his au 
gitare comets 





the skirt appears chiffonnée and ragged. Fortunately, neither 
tarlatane nor tulle is very expensive, and a few fresh bouillon. 


nés or ribbons of a different colour, restore the appearance of | 


the dress. 
For dinner-dress, light-coloured foulard, with coloured flow- 


much worn. The latter is suitable for young ladies, and is ge- 
nerally made décolleté, with small pélerine of blonde or em- 


are ~ ag geo small fichus. The pélerines are made of | 


tarlatane or plai 


The fichus are either high or low. 
The question of discontinuing crinolines has been much dis- 


recogn 
cussed; but, when we mention that the skirts of dress are five | well-considered canons for general guidance. There is no de- | The 
that to steel cages two or three petticoats are | finite standard by which a priestling may judge of the merit | Win 


yards wide, and 


ern cathedral, has been han 
| Very startli 
aroused, and 
ington, re-vindicate your orthodoxy by putting 
mooted in the mouth of the infidel or the unbeliever. 


are mingled, we are pretty sure to find that there is at least | q; 


ber a case where the preacher, who was to urge the claims of 


of his discourse to the story of the Witch of | which uniformly characterizes the Gallican 


delicious surprise of the dénowement. The following recipe is 
Let the basis 


it for 


, But we must confess | seem to be present to his mind—one, the Church, of which he 
to a feeling of astonishment at the extraordinary agility and 


When a preacher turns from a quotation from the Hebrews 


4, I read thus”—we experience a momentary qualm. Will he 
really hit the right passage? What if he should miss it alto- 
ther, £ light on something awfully inappropriate? This 
Gaon not altogether visionary. A story is told of an Evan- 
lical curate who, on his return from a visit to the episcopal 
, wrote to his diocesan, eulogising all his domestic ar- 
“ As for Mrs. Proudie,” he con- 
do no more than refer your lordship to Pro- 
verbs, ch. so-and-so, v. so-and-so.” Whereupon the gratified | 
prelate turned self-complacently to the passage in question, 
and found, to his astonishment, a caution against being | this reason the Windham ey is over. 
But in the pulpit the aim is usu- | exhaustion. - 

pages betokens the whizzing of 
arrow. We look up, and lo! it has hit the very 
Prophets. Sometimes—very often, 

we imagine—the preacher stands in need of a stimulant to re- unacy 

dience—“ Laseantem fla- | so firmly that people had begun to speculate 
um.” A nape for this, once in use in a north- | or that of Pio Nono would be removed first. But it is over, 
ed down. Suddenly broach some | and the jury have been permitted to say at last what they have 
thesis, and when the congregation is fairly 
thinking itself of an application to Dr. Lush-| of sound mind, and ca 
the opinions 
ere isa 
ers or tarlatane and muslin embroidered in colours, are very | very simple recipe for a watering-place sermon.—Provide 


Here, again, is a recipe for an effective sermon, very superior 
to any which we have given, and recommended on high au- 
thority. Instead of frittering your discourse away in a series of 
minute headings, let it be pervaded throughout by one central 
thought. Drive this home by every rhetorical artifice. Eschew 
argument for the most od but if you must argue, be very 
positive and dogmatic. hen a preacher condescends to rea- 
son, it should be solely and exclusively from his own point of 
view. He should resolutely shut his eyes to that view which 
an opponent entertains on the question at isue. A very 
piquant flavour may be —— by an adroit use of the art 
of ex: tion. You are lashing the vices of your age—say, 
the indolence or frivolity of the rising generation. Instead of 
depicting the primary and obvious consequences of either vice, 
put forward remote ones, however far-fetched, if they sound 
more startling. To say that indolence is the parent of evil is 
nothing striking; but to say that the indolence of the younger 
members of a particular congregation is at that moment de- 
laying the work of the Gospel in the Fi-ji Islands, produces a 
strong impression at once. When you have fixed, or done 
your best to fix, a sense of personal guilt on all, from the com- 
fortable squire in his well-lined pew to the chubby urchin who 
blows the bellows, proceed to a series of arbit classifica- 
tions of mankind. Here is a t field for clerical ingenuity. 
Perhaps you have a commonplace book in which some choice 
lucubrations treating of certain typical characters are stored. 
Or you have aquiely studied some particular form of vice or 
religious doubt, and can draw a tremendous picture of 
it. You happen to know a conscientious drunkard, or a 
devout woman with a mental bias in favour of poly; a. 
Erect each of them into a class, and you will probably 
pass yourself off as a great pepeheiaget In any attempt 
at moral classification, be guided by a regard to the more elo- 
quent passages in your commonplace book, or the de; in 
which you can turn your limited experience to rhetorical ac- 
count. It is astonishing what a yarn an old stager contrives 
to spin by this simple and convenient expedient. He can 
multiply classes in almost endless variety. There is the class 
who think this and do that—the class who think this, but will 
not do that—the class who do that, but don’t think this—and 
the class who neither think this nor do that. All this he may 
set forth with perfect impunity. No one can dispute the 
sibility of there being human minds in every kind of curious 
posture. Moreover, as the classification never professes to 
exhaustive, there is always, it may be taken for granted, 
“some other class” looming behind, to which any sinner who 
does not figure in the preacher’s class-list may be safely rele- 
gated. A garnish may be given to the discourse by the use of 
certain phrases. Such words as isolation, individuality, spon- 
taneity, and generally words of a sonorous and sesqui 
kind, may be introduced here and there with effect. But 
this item in our recipe is accompanied with the reserve, that 
the preacher have a musical voice and an emphatic utterance. 
We have little doubt that a sermon prepared according to the 
foregoing directions would prove fight, pleasant, and easily 

igestible. Rather too evanescent, perhaps. We have somie- 
times, after being so feasted, studied the contents of our printed 
bill of fare of the previous evening, and wondered where all 
the enjoyment of the moment came : 

Our own recipe for a sermon is included in one word—self- 
forgettulness. The besetting weakness of English preachers 
seems to us to be affectation. It is developed in its most viru- 
lent form in the popular lecturer of a popular watering-place. 
But between him and the smaller mina ies of the pulpit it 
is only a question of degree. Perfect simplicity is very rarely, 
if ever, found. Historically, the Evangelical party in the 
Church is responsible for this result. Their cant phrase—de- 
rived, among many others, from the Methodists—of “ lending 
a pulpit,” speaks volumes. It discloses the theory that the 
natural way for one parson to compliment a brother parson is 
to provide him with an arena for personal display. A pulpit 
is “ lent,” just as a field is lent for a circus or a tumbling- 

und for an acrobat. Nor is any section of the cle free 

m the taint of which we Among the Extreme igh, 

as among the lights of Exeter Hall, instances are not wanting 
where the pulpit is considered as a mere engine for cramming 
the individual hobbies of some raw theologian down the 
throats of a recalcitrant congregation. As a corrective, we 
suggest to our clergy to take as a model the style of preaching 
hurch. In no- 
thing does it seem to us so admirable as in the utter self-for- 

tfulness of the preacher. This is as true of a Ravignan or a 
Tacordaie, as of the most obscure curé in a Norman or Picard 
village. The individuality of the speaker seems to be merged 
in the greatness of the cause he pleads. Two conceptions only 


is the mere mouthpiece ; the other his congregation, for whose 
spiritual profit he raises his voice. Between two such en 

ing thoughts there is no room for self to intrude. How differ- 
ent from the mental attitude of many of our dapper curates, 
who only open their mouths to say “L’Eglise, c'est moi!” 
Until preaching is reduced to its proper level among the func- 
tions of a clergyman, and is treated neither as a plaything nor 
a ladder to local fame, but a simple act of cleri dusy, we 
shall continue to listen to sermons exhibiting the defect of 
which we complain.—Znglish paper. 








THE MORAL OF THE WINDHAM CASE. 


Everything in this world must come to an end, and only 

It has died of 

days, and if a sufficient sup- 
ply of gossips, grooms, and charwomen, who had even once 
seen the unhappy man, could have been discovered, it might 
have lasted thirty more. Master Warren (the Commissioner 
of Li , before whom the case was tried) had fixed his seat 
whether his chair 


It lasted thirt; 





been longing to say for a while, “that Mr. Windham is 
e of taking care of himself and his 
affairs.” 

Such is the result of what is by courtesy an inquiry, but 
which has really been to a great extent a contrivance for dodg- 





| yourself with a pair of unexceptionable lavender kid gloves, | ing and evading the evident fact now legally established. The 
}and don’t stint in the use of Macassar oil. Take advantage of | best of all possible witnesses, the young man himself, was the 
broidered organdi.—For quiet evening dress, and even for the | the interval between the prayers and the sermon to see that | last whom the court would hear. The evidence of the first 
theatre, small pélerines are worn, either round or pointed, and | your curls (if any) are not disarranged. We need not pursue | few days showed Mr. Windham to the public as little better 


siders following the bent of his = 


tious, another to be pathetic, a attempts the arg t 


One tries to be face-| consequent manner, without the slightest hesitation. 
th 


f this part of our subject further. Each preacher has his own | than a gorilla; produced in court yesterday, he answered all 
tulle, trimmed with lace rosettes or frills. | nostrum for tickling the palate of his audience. This he con- | the questions put to him in a strai 
are made also in black guipure or point de Venise.— | 


tforward, coherent, and 
There 


ds of the sanest men in England who could not 





tive style. But there is an utter want of any 


/ are 
and | have stood that test after an exposure such as he has endured. 


of these proceedings, the “friends” of Mr. 
, have carefully kept themselves out of sight. They 
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should have been able to inform the Court as they had in- 
formed the Lords Justices. But, ready enough to make affl- 
davits, they shrank from presenting themselves in the witness- 
box, and becoming subject to the test of cross-examination. 
The consequence was that the jury was left to find its wa, 
through the case by the light of secondary evidence, and sucl 
imbecile wandering was probably never seen before in a Bri- 
tish court of justice. The real nature of the case has long been 
apparent to everybody of the least experience and reflection. 
Young Windham was a striking, but unhappily by no means 
rare example of the results of neglected education. Not that 
pis parents and friends thought education a thing of no con- 
sequence. They engaged expensive tutors for him, and sent 
him to the most famous of our public schools. But the educa- 
tion which is of highest value—the early influence of a well- 
ordered home, of parental example and authority, and of 
suitable companionship, advantages which the children of the | 

rovident and conscientious artisan may have, he never en- 
joyed. Pay under any course of ed his preference 
would have led him to an active life rather to intellectual 
occupations. We fall, however, to detect any sign that he was 
deficient in those faculties which enable the majority of man- 
kind to go through life with fair credit for ability. But from 
the first his energies appear to have been under no kind of re- 
gulation or direction. His father seems to have treated him as | 
a toy, and to have indulged all his whims, and taken no care | 
of his habits. He was without proper acquaintance: passing 
his mornings in the kitchen with the servants, and in the 
evening the servants being called upstairs for his amusement. 
It seems to have been sup) that the irregularities of child- 
hood were to be corrected easily by — the By ad the 
life of a public school. And it is not to be doubted that but for 
his experience at Eton he would have sunk much lower than 
he did. But as he seems to have taken no conception of self- 
government thither, he appears to have brought none away. 
At a time of life when young men called to the inheritance of | 
ancestral estates commonly awake to the sense of the dignity 
which accompanies the right discharge of the duties of their 
position, young Windham appears to have been wanting in 
the most ordin: self-respect. It was not, as his uncle’s 
Counsel tried to show, that he was more eccentric than many 
another young man never suspected of insanity, but his freaks 
bore the impress of the low influences of his early life. 

We shall not follow the history of his su uent debauch- 
ery, or dwell on the circumstances which led him to form an 
unhappy union, buying the transitory compliances of a notori- 
ous woman, by permanently impoverishing his patrimonial 
estate. Our readers have had only too much of that nauseat- 
ing story. Nobody doubts that his marriage was the act of a 
fool. It was the climax and consummation of the thought- 
lessness and improvidence of his previous life. General Wind- 
ham’s Counsel urged it as a reason why the law should inter- 
pose to save the remaining property, and physicians were 
called to state that, taken in connexion with previous acts, it 
constituted proof of unsoundness of mind. But that is a mat- 
ter which may very well be left to common sense to decide, 
and the law intends it should be so left in confiding the deci- 
sion to a jury of laymen. The law of England prizes freedom 
so much that it will allow a man to abuse it very far to his 
own hurt, and even to the hurt of his family, before it deprives 
him of it. He may be ignorant and unekilial , and thus inca- 
pable of managing his property, and that through his own 
negligence, but the Jaw will not interfere. He may be indiffer- 
ent to his future, and the es of his children, even to the 
extent of gambling away his whole estate, and the law will 
not prevent the waste. The law will not infer unsoundness 
of mind from mere foolish acts, however often repeated, 
If heads of families will bring up their children badly. 
unfit for the duties which attend the possession of property 
a state of society such as ours, it is by a natural retribution 
that the family suffers in aftertime a decline of its consideration 
when the representative it has so neglected dissipates its 
estates. The jury have declared that “Mr. Windham is capa- 
ble of taking care of his affairs,” but they have not said that he 
is likely to do so. Their verdict, in effect, tells that young 
man that it is not because of any privation, whether natural or 
incidental, of effective reason that his past life has been gne of 
folly ;-that he still has within him, if he will only rouse them 
to exercise, powers by which he may recover himself from the 
bad influences which have so often overcome him, and walk 
in the path of usefulness and credit. Mr. Windham has been 
very unfortunate; he has committed some terrible mistakes, 
and terribly has he been punished. We hope he will receige 
the verdict of the Jury, not as conferring a new license to a 
life of vanity, but rather as the indulgent voice of the law, and 
in a certain sense also of the public, which has been virtually 


bridge, suggests A. B. C., in one of the local papers, “a 

po yak — would be done” were “a school for 
the benefit of Cambridge and the neighbourhood” erected. At 
Brighton @ county meeting is to be held as to a local memo- 
Tial ; but ions are divided as to whether contributions to 
the nati monument should supersede the local one. At 
Southampton a statue is spoken of. At Derby a stained-glass 
window is to be placed in All Saints Church by the pa- 
rishioners as a memorial of the Prince. The proposal that the 
Birmingham memorial should assume an educational form has 
been thrice negatived, and one of a monumental character has 
been almost unanimously sanctioned, both in committee and 
at a public meeting on the subject. 

In reference to a pro national m« t in Edinburgh, 
a meeting has been held in Fifeshire, at which a committee 
was appointed to act in concert with the Central Committee in 
Edinburgh. Colonel Balfour, Vice-lieutenant of the county, 
who is one of the local committee, expressed himself as de- 
siring much that Scotland should erect a monument in Edin- 
burgh rather than join with England; and the meeting unani- 
mously approved of the object contemplated —The Builder, 
Feb. 1. 








Takrine iT CooLty.—Women often evince abundance 
of self-possession. In America, a by railway are 
given metal checks, or counters, for each article of luggage, 
failing to produce which their luggage will not be re- 
turned to them. An English lady travelling in America 
with a quantity of luggage, felt her pocket picked in a 
railway carriage by a man sitting beside her, and her 
bunch of keys and lu -checks abstracted. The lady feared 
to charge the man with the theft, he being the only passenger 
besides herself in the carriage, and held her peace until the 
train reached its destination. Then, the instant the railway 
guard put his head into the carriage and asked to see the lug- 
a she quietly pointed to her companion, and said, 
* That gentleman has mine.” The man, wholly taken aback, 
delivered them without a word, and the lady’s luggage was 
saved. We like much the anecdote of the two ladies sketching 
on the sea-shore. “A monster in human form,” to use news- 
per phraseology, invaded the locality, and, stripping off his 
clothes, commenced disporting himself in the water exactly in 
front of the rock where they were sitting. The ladies neither 
screamed nor ran away, but tranquilly put up their drawing- 
materials, and as soon as the intruder had swum out a conve- 
nient distance, seized the “ monster's” wearing apparel, and 
carrying it off, left it at a farmhouse two miles distant from 
the shore. But perhaps as an instance of feminine sang 
froid as could be wished is that of the late Mrs. Burdock, hung 
for murdering an old lady at Bristol for the sake of her money. 
Mrs. Burdock, followed by the usual procession of clergyman, 
sheriff, and other officials, was proceeding to the place of exe- 
cution outside the gaol where she had been imprisoned. Sud- 
denly the procession comes to a full stop. What is the matter? 
A slight drizzling rain is falling, and Mrs. Burdock declines to 
move an inch further without an umbrella. There is no help 
for it; clergyman and officials, hangman and mob, are kept 
waiting five minutes whilst one of the party hastens to the 
vernor’s house to borrow the required article and shield Mrs. 
Burdock from the rain for the brief remainder of her existence. 
We remember an abortive case of presence of mind which ra- 
ther provoked amusement. An elderly lady of strong mind, 
living ina picturesque but lonely cottage orné on the outskirts 
of the New Forest, sees to her horror three shipwrecked 
sailors, with the usual paraphernalia of rags, hastly wounds, 
and formidable bludgeons. gazing attentively through her 
drawing-room window. “ John—William—James !” exclaims 
the strong-minded lady, ringing the bell violently, and affect- 
ing to summon a regiment of able-bodied butlers and flunkeys. 
“Ah, you needn’t make a noise, ma’am,” replied the spokes- 
man of the agreeable little party on the lawn—“ we've been 
round to the back, and there ain’t such a thing as a man on 
the premises !” It would be unjust not to add that the visitors 
presently decamped, satisfied with a half-crown and a basketful 
of broken victuals. 
However much we may admire the cool-headed self-pos- 
| sessed man, it cannot be denied he is often exceedingly aggra- 
vating. He stands on a high elevation, and regards his more 
susceptible fellow-creatures with pity bordering on contempt. 
Shoot with him, and it is he who knocks over all the birds, 
consoling you, when your ey goes off prematurely and pep- 
pers the keeper’s legs, by the goodnatured assurance that he 
never saw a fellow in such a fi Hunt with him, and after 
the first burst you find yourself in the middle of a brook, 
whilst your friend, who has gone round by a ——- you had 
forgotten, is high and dry on the other side, affectionately 
urging you to “ take it coolly!” Swim with him, and in your 








present throughout these proceedings, inviting him to reflect 
at this crisis of his existence, and make a vigorous effort to 
tender himself worthy of the opportunities which his birth and 
possessions confer.— Daily News, Jan. 31. 

_----> ~~ - 

MEMORIALS TO THE Prince Consort.—The sub-commit- 
tee met in the Mansion House on Wednesday last, the Lord 
Mayor in the chair, and proceeded with the organisation of ar- 
rangements for procuring subscriptions. The amount pro- 
mised to that time was nearly £21,000. 

Numerous suggestions as to the form the memorial should 
take have been addressed to the committee; but at present 
they confine themselves solely to raising a fund. * e ¢@ 
Amongst the many other suggestions, is one for the completion 
and adornment o 
ing to the design of its great architect; an excellent object in 
itself; but not very distinctive, we fear, of the purpose in view. 
Such a work would constitute a much more fitting tribute to 
the memory of Wren, and would give special emphasis to the 
celebrated “ circumspice,” as well as honour to the architect. 





der the signature “ Habitans in Urbe,” that clock-towers might 


the interior of St. Paul’s Cathedral, accord- 


efforts to outdo him, you are seized with premonitory symp- 
toms of cramp, and are grateful to float back to your i 
machine, humbly leaning on your friend’s imperturbable 
|shoulder. Play billiards, and he composedly pockets the balls 
| or executes scientific cannons for twenty minutes running; 
|} and when, in your efforts to retaliate, you send all three balls 
off the table simultaneously performing bolic curves in 
| various directions, he jocosely recommends you “to draw it 
mild!’ Walk with him, and accidentally encounter a mad 
dog careering full speed along the highway. yYou rejoice in- 
|wardly, for now at length your self- friend must 
| behave like a values mortal, and fairly take to his heels in an 
jagony of alarm. Nota bit of it. He quietly steps behind a 
| tree, and lets the dog run by; whilst you, unhappy man, fly 
wildly along the high road for a quarter of a mile, the rabid 
| animal snapping at your coat-tails, and are compelled at length 
| to take refuge in a horse-pond of uncertain depth and dis- 
| agreeable odour.—Sat. Review. 


| SLerenrmne ry Dirricuitres.—* * 








* Our chief, Colonel 


and then a thick pair of worsted coming up to the 
middle over the trousers. We were all, in fact, bundles of 
clothes. When we were thrown out of the sleighs—a thing 
that happened a dozen times to all of us—we could 7 
rise, so encumbered were we with clothing. With all 
there were times when we felt bitterly cold. The icicles hung 
from our moustaches inches long. How glad we were when 
each stage was over to get under a roof before a fire! This we 
did about every four hours. Our average rate of travelling was 
about five miles per hour ; but then sometimes we could hard- 
ly make a mile within an hour. 
* * * Tneed hardly say that the distance travelled by 
rail, except that it is tedious in the extreme compared with the 
English railroads, was unaccompanied by any inconvenience. 
My remarks therefore only apply to the 418 miles we proceeded 
in sleighs. The difficulty is that the road is so seldom gone 
over by sleighs, and except a road is made by them or snow 
ploughs your horse is literally up to his belly qh snow at every 
step he takes. They are, however, wonderful animals. When 
they can proceed no further they stand perfectly still, do not at- 
tempt to plunge, and it is remarkable how surely they keep on 
a track once made, whether by day ornight. 1 could in man 
places see not the vestige of a track, and yet on they went. It 
is, however, fine fun when they get off the road.. If the 
snow is soft and deep, out you go, bag and baggage. You 
are not hurt, ape fall is no distance, and the snow is soft. We 
were dreadfu ly alarmed at first, but afterwards considered it a 
joke. While you are laughing at your neighbours’ mis- 
‘ortunes, out you go, and the tables are turned. I must sa 
now it is all over, 1 would not have missed it for a trifle. e 
were the Pioneers ofa very | force to travel the same ro ad. 
7 ¢ I cannot sufficiently speak in praise of the inhabi- 
tants all i ¢ our route) Through Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, and Canada we uniformly found them scrupu- 
lously honest, attentive, and civil, without being le. 
Our first day’s journey was the worst. After proceed- 
ing about 60 miles from Halifax by rail, we took to the 
road for 98 miles to Monktown, thence per rail, to St. 
Johns, New Brunswick. At Truro, 60 miles from Halifax 
we commenced sleighing; for the first six hours it rained 
in torrents—we were wet to the bone. Had we been up to our 
necks in water we could hardly have been more so. Then 
a sharp, biting frost set in; our clothes were stiff with ice. 
Then succeeded one of the most severe snowstorms, with high 
wind and drifting snow, that had been known for years. This 
accounts for the short distance we made on the 2nd and 3rd 
of January, namely, only 36 miles. There was no* track 
through the snow, and we had to make one for the benefit of 
those coming after us. Our sleighs were dug out of the snow- 
drifts at least 20 times. Nothing, however, could exceed the 
cheerful deportment of the drivers. As soon as we stuck, out 
came their ns—large wooden shovels; at it the whole of 
the five or men went, and it is astonishing how soon we 
were extricated, to repeat the same process, perhaps, a hundred 
yards further on. But time and perseverance overcame -— 
thing. We did the 98 miles from Truro to Monktown in 
hours. Our next great difficulty was when we neared the 
Grand Falls. About a mile from our destination we —. 
lessly lost our tracks. Our harness and poles were broken 
yond all our efforts to repair them. We all went about “ pros- 
for a track” as they called it; we utterly failed, and 
were to walk into Grand Falls. Now a mile of ground 
is not a very long distance, but when every step took you up 
to the middle in snow, it seemed to us that it had no ending. 
—Letter from an Officer of the 16th Regiment. 


Spour anp Bovucner.—In our last number we announced 
the death of the celebrated violinist, Alexander Boucher. He 
was & most eccentric man, and though, in reality, a artist, 
did not despise having recourse to all the tricks of a “ charla- 
tan” to produce effect. Spohr, in his autobiography, relates 
some amusing anecdotes about Boucher, whom, in 1820, he 
met, on one of his artistic travels. Bearing a striking resem- 
blance to the great Napoleon, he used to imitate the emperor, 
not merely in looks and gestures, but also in dress and manner, 
by which means he endeavoured to excite the curiosity of the 

ple. At Lille, for instance, he announced his concert in the 
‘ollowing manner :—“ Une malheureuse ressemblance me force 
de m’expatrier, je donnerai donc, avant de quitter ma belle 
atrie, un concert a Je jouerai ce fameux concerto de 
Viotti, dont l’exécution & Paris, m’a gagné le surnom de 
‘YAlexandre des Violons.’” Spohr met Boucher in B 
and, while blaming him for his quackery, could not withho! 
admiration for his talent. Boucher was equally ted 
with the performances of the t German, and gave a 
letter of introduction to some friend in Lille, wherein the fol- 
lowing occurs: “ Enfin, si je suis comme on le pete, 


_ | le Napoléon des Violons, M. Spohr est bien le Moreau. 





don paper, Feb. 1 

Sixu ScrupLes.—The British Museum has recently recerved 
from Sir John Login a political curiosity. It is a series of 
coins struck by the Maharajah of Cashmere in different years 
of his hey are the current silver coins, and bear on 
theo the Christian monogram I.H.8., surmounted in some 
cases by the cross. This impression is intended by the Sikh 
Chief to imply that he is under a Christian suzerain, and as a 
graceful compliment to his rulers. The fact is the more re- 
markable as it is only one instance, among many, of the ab- 
sence of ~~! to Christianity among the Biichs The 
Mussulman Nizam a. objected to wear the Star of the 
Order of India because it had the Queen’s portrait on it, and 
only consented when reminded by his Moollahs that the rupees 
in his Highness’ pocket had just the same.—ASpectator, Feb. 1. 


Cotp WaTER ON A Goop Prosect.—Some gentlemen, 
headed by Mr. R. W. Crawford, M.P., have formed a British 


Another suggestion is that ofa correspondent of our own, un- Wetherall,a man fit to command armies, was all for push- | North American Association, for various vague ) wieny 3 The 


be erected in various of the metropolis to the memory of 
the Prince; and so such a suggestion would be in accor- 
dance with our idea, inasmuch as our correspondent suggests 
& combination of architectural with sculptural art; a statue of 
the Prince forming a feature in his sketch of such a tower as 
he proposes. The idea, however, does not strike us as very 
weremate ; although the association of time with eternity, as 
indicated by a clock-tower, is certainly not so much out of 
keeping with the object in view as in many other suggestions, 


The provincial movement continues; but the Lord Mayor 
of London, having sent a circular throughout the provinces, re- 
questing contributions to the one great central and national 
monument, local memorials in the mean time become a se- 


condary object ; although, already, not a few towns appear to 


contemplate the 
am) 


out of both purposes, as at South- 
Brighton, Cam! 


pton, Hull, and elsewhere. At Hull 
the local memorial is to take the form of a statue in 
the Town Hall; but are various i here as in 
other places, such as that of a local 


where the main design appears to be regarded as of very se- 
condary and insignidicant importance indeed. } 


ing on, and we performed the distance, considering the 
time of year, in the shortest time on record; all the 
|way was one dreary waste of snow, deep snow—noth- 
ing but snow; for miles and miles we journeyed on 
through forest after forest, over frozen rivers and moun- 
|tains of snow, though sometimes comparatively warm 
weather; then, snow-storms, with strong winds, where you 
could hardly see ten yards before you, so thick was the atmo- 
sphere with drifting snow, sometimes with the thermometer at 
20 below zero. I forgot to tell you when we returned from 
| Bic I had nothing in the way of apparel but what I stood in, 
even my portmanteau was landed at Bic; I had, therefore, to 
} —- some necessary articles of clothing for the journey. 
| 1 was considered lightly clad compared with the others, but 
| even I had on two el shirts, a chamois leather waistcoat, 
| then a thick worsted waistcoat, a thick blue pilot coat, over 


| 


| which a blanket coat double, with hood to cover the head, a 
| fur cap, over which I wore a railway wrapper, doubled in the 
| way that Irish girls wear their shawls without their bonnets 
and secured round the neck by a woollen comforter; then I 


had on, first a pair of worsted socks, then a pair of slippers, 


of art. In Cam-|oyer which another pair of socks, them a pair of mocassins, | chair, and between 


one practical thing to be done is to secure sufficient Govern- 
ment help for the completion of the railway to Halifax, the 
need of which recent events have shown. yond this there 
is probably nothing which an association can do nearly so well 
as private members of Parliament interested in the progress of 
British North America. The objection to these vaguely bene- 
ficial organizations is, that when they have once done the little 
bit of work which suggested them, they have to produce their 
own food for the future, and b fussy or nebular, or both. 
| After the momentary crisis is over, what is there to make a 
| British American Association more needful than an Australian, 
or New Zealand, or Port Natal, or Cape of Good Hope, or even 

Malta and Gozo Association? In the political world, all asso- 
| ciations should be for very specific ends ; if you begin with a 
| nebula, you are apt to end, not in a kosmos, but a chaos.—TJbid. 


The ings are thus described. 

A an held at the London Tavern on Thursday 

with a view to the t of a “ British North American 
Associa- 








” on the same principle as the Australian 
oo See ee. . R. W. Crawford took the 
and twenty members of the House 




















of Commons were present. Sir J. Fergusson, M.P., proposed 
the following resolution : 


“That this meeting, havin carefully considered the 
of British North America, the extent of the in- 
terests involved, and the desirability, for imperial reasons, of draw- 


the 
vines sof opinion thet he following principal objects ia ¥ 
sho lormed, having the follo oO 
viz., the dissemination of official information the mate- 
rial resources of the British North American provinces in respect 
to the employment of capital and labour, the collection and placing 
in available form for the use of the members the general statistics 
of the provinces, not only a8 ing the d pment of their 
commerce, but also as we ape! « of the arts and sciences, 
and of their social and political condition ; and that the follow 
gentlemen shall be the first members of the association, whi 
shall be called the British North American Association.” 


The resolution was su ported b 





Mr. Kinnaird, the Commis- 


sioner of Crown Lands (from Canada), Mr. Wyld, M.P., and 
Mr. P. M. Van Koughnet, and was carried unanimously. A 
motion for the tment of a committee to carry out the 


objects of the resolution were agreed to, and a vote of thanks 
had been awarded to the chairman. 





CoLermper’s Puncruatrry.—Coleridge, meantime, was fall- 
ing in love at Bath with Sarah (poetically termed Sara) 
Fucker, the sister-in-law of his friend Lovell. Whetherowin; 
to this all passion, or to his native eccentricity 
absence of id, does not ap evident; but, whatever the 
cause, he soon became the talk of certain circles in Bath, for 
his singularity. For instance, one day an eminent medical 
gentleman invited him to dinner, and assembled a party 
to meet the lion. The dinner waited ; was served at last cold 
—and the host hot with rage; but the poet never appeared. 
Another evening, a lecture on the “ Rise, , and De- 
cline of the Roman Empire,” was announced by Coleridge. 
The a ted hour ved—the room was thronged; no 
Coleridge. Half an hour passed away ; no Coleridge. 
it was announced that “a circumstance exceedingly to be re- 

would prevent Mr. Coleridge from lecturing that even- 

.” “ Some family misfortune,” said one, “ 1 acci- 
dent,” cried another ; but his friends knew better, and the poet 
lecturer was then calmly smoking his pipe at his often unpaid- 
tor —. The same indifference to engagements which 
went his whole character was exhibited also 
on a more genial occasion. Years afterwards, the t, 
critica’ 


, the precieuses among the fair sex, the 
sf the other, crowded one fine spring day at Alber- 
marle hear Coleridge deliver a lecture on 
“Belles Lettres.” A long line of carriages blocked up the 
streets. Peers, M-P.’s, ladies of rank, blue stockings, dandies, 
belles, were all seated. Two o'clock struck, no Coleridge ; 

two, gentlemen began to look at their watches; a 

to three, men who were to go down “to the House” 

at five moved uneasily in their seats; some went out, others 
stood up; the eyes of all were turned towards the door. At 
three he came; his lanky black hair all in disorder, his face 
more wan than , his dress less seemly. He took his place 
on the rostrum. Now, — the assembly, something elo- 
quent will come at last. He looked round ; a deep silence fol- 
lowed. “ Ladies and gentlemen,” he said, “I have no lecture 
—no lecture ;” he waved his hands, attem: no false excuse. 
« But let us remember,” he added, “ that the nine Muses were 
all old maids for want of a dowry.” The random shot pro- 
duced a laugh, and then he went on ; the effect of that burning 
eloquence was marvellous. For an hour he spoke with won- 
Celebrated Friendships. 





rn ae mniched day an ight, by De — opened, 

: : wal y night, rsons a 

Poti within and without who take the dty by turns; and 

everything, even the es, are carefully examined, to prevent 

notes, &c., from being conveyed to the *Thelr meals 
Their 


cardinals. 
are brought to them read in heated dishes. 
a debtors’ ward in Eng- 
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the 


per 
the 


Alsatia, and afterwards in Saarlouis, where he married and 
worked for his livelihood as a coo 


Tue Famiiy or MarsnaL Ney.—A scientific fey ome pa- 
had lately the 7 genealogical notes of the family of 
celebrated Marshal , Whose near relations, it seems, 
still live in Wurtemberg in the humble condition of German 
According to these notes, the father of the Duke of 

ingen was Nicolas Ney: born 1738, who was the son of 
Anton Ney, born in 1699. icolas Ney, together with two of 
his brothers, had emigrat b i 





d from 


to the seven brothers in common. 


per. 
colas emigrated, the little property left by his father wae 


to undertake the farming of the small estate, which was en- 
cumbered with debt, till one of 


run 


bornin1 


the 


them, J 
while the other brothers all emigrated. This Joseph, 
, died in 1784, had seven children, four daughters and 
three sons. The fourth child 


and second son, 
1769, died in 1814, left one son, 


Sebastian, born in 1801, who is 


Ww first settling in 
. At the time when Ni- 
None of them were 


, at last resolved to 





Anton, born 


the only living male descendant of Nicolas. He is a peasant 


at. Wachendorf, near Horb, in Wurtemberg, and lives still in 


the same little house in which the son of egg oy > od 
famous General, first saw the light of the world. This Sebas- 


tian 


Ney is second cousin, then, 


second Empire.— English paper. 


to the sons of the 


Marshal, 
who live at Paris, as far as we know, in the sunshine of the 
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PROBLEM No. 684. 


By Herr Horwitz. 


BLACK. 


White to play 


WHITE. 


and win. 





SoLUTION TO PRrosLem No. 683. 


2. QtoQ Kt2 


White. 
1 QtoKR2 | 
8. Kttks Pat Q B6, mate. 


1. Q tks Kt 
2. QtksQ 


The variations in Black’s play are easy. 


GAME in the Match between Messrs. Paulsen and Kolisch. 





rooms are in a long corridor, very 
There is a long slip of courtyard, in which they ma 
walk, the walls being as high as those of a prison, and the en 
carefully closed and guarded. Here they remain till two-thirds 
of them agree in ch —_—— No man can vote for him- 
self. They have a scrutiny t a day. They insert their 
Each 


yotes on slips of paper printed for the purpose. vote is 


; if yes, then the papers are half opened, go as to 
w the name of the person voted for, but not the of 
the voter,—each vote is written down. If two-thirds agree 
for one person, part of the wall communicating with the ex- 
terior is broken down, and proclamation is in Latin of 
the person chosen, and all the papers are unrolled, and the 
names of the voters known. If not, the papers, which are no 
further examined, are put together into a stove and burnt. 
“The pipes of the stove communicate through the wall of 
the Piazza del Quirinale, and as it is not for — 
else, it is careful ———-? by the curious on the outside of 
the walls, at the hours of the scrutiny, as, if a smoke issues 
from the pipe, it proves that the votes are burnt, and therefore 





that no Pope is chosen. Carpenters, masons, barbers, surgeons, 
and physicians are inclosed with the Cardinals, as, until a 
is chosen, no one who enters the walls can leave them. 
Courts of Austria, Spain, and France can each affix a veto on 
each, to prevent that one from being chosen. 

first voting commences. It is, therefore, a usual trick to talk 
loudly of a cardinal’s oe Pope, who in fact is not meant by 
the Cardinals to be Po ,in order to make the ambassadors 
exhaust their veto, and then the election begins. Each of the 


ambassadors, at a solemn audience of the Sacred College, 
makes an harangue to the Cardinals, exhorting them well = Pee towered 


of Bucking-| trustees for his family. 


duly to do their duty.”"—Prieate Diary of the 
p= 4 1827. wd 





Aums For AN Ex-Empress.—From Malta the Duke bent 
his course to the Itatian islands, visiting each, and noticing 
pa — ry as he went: and from the Italian 

nds urned to Genoa and Turin. through 
Piedmont, he entered the duchy of Parma, yn of 
whith a douanier approached him to 
member “ la Grande Duchesse Marie Louise, 
of whose ministers this appeal was made to the 





White (K.) Black (P.) White (K.) Black (P.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 27 RtoB R tks R, ch 
2 KttoK BS Ey to Q Bs 28 K tks R to 

8 BtoQB4 B to + 29 BtoR BtoK Kt4 
4 Castles KttoKB3 |30 PtoB4 KtoB 

5 PtoQ3 PtoQ3 31 PtoBS KtoK 2 
6QBtoKtS Castles 32 P to B6 P tks P 
Ht het BtoK3 33 P tks P KtoQ 
SBtoQkKt3 Oto 3 8 PtoQKt4 BtoQ7 
9 KKttoR4(a) PtoK R3 BS PtoQKt5 BtwQR4 
10 Kt to B5 B tks Kt 36 KtoK38(e) Kto 2 
ll Esto 35 J dod ELD te aeae* 
12 B tks Kt toK3 88 KtoK4 K to 

oe be KtoR2 39 K to Q5 Ae | 
14 KtoR B tks Kt oses K to 

15 P tks B KttoQ5 41 BtoKR5 K to K 2 
16 P toK B4(}) ad #2 KtoQB4 Bto Kt3 
cone? t tks Q 48 PtoQR4 BtoR4 
18 P tks P (c) Ktto K6 4 KtoQ5 Bto.B2 
19 Bto K7 Kt tks R 45 BtksBP(f) K tks B 
20 R tks Kt Eat 4 PtoQR5 K to K 2(g) 
21 Btks R tks P(d) |47PtoQKt6 BtksP 
2 Pt QBs Rto K 48 P tks P tks P 
BPteQs BtoQKtS |49KtoKB4 Kto 

9 Bike QF P tks Fees Kto B2 
%PtoK KtS Kto Kt 51 K to Kt 5, and wins. 

2% K to Kt2 Rto K7, ch 
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) The commencement of an ingenious and ca 
of Mr. Kolisch.—(b) Admirably played. 
not take the B still without losi 


the 


ital attack on the 
ack in reply can- 
e.—(c) All this is excellent 


ng that B no escape.—{e) Had White 
5, Black would have drawn without much difficulty. 


Beautifull ed. White now forces the game.—(g) If B 
ae RP White * ns by tak: P wii 


th K, &e. This game is first- 


one ‘he ’ 
veto must be given when the conclave begins, and before the — =, See, and decidedly the best specimen of play in 
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fan t tical’ 
ise,” by the orders pragtee ope mame J 


sider that whereas the interests 


not to give back the 


cery.—Smith O’Brien, of the Cab- 


, unlike his friend Meagher, of the Sword, has got a real 
vance at last. When he had committed the felony for 
rudently determined to cheat the 

and he assigned his property to 


back. 


to act for themselves are i 
in further attempts 


Court of Chancery. 
and demands 


tin. 
The Irish gian' 


The pardoned felon now wants his 
But ihe trustees, who seem sensible men, con- 
of persons who are not yet of 


would have had as much 
being king of Oireland. ‘Let the lesson be read to all small 

i “Bngland can not onl afford to ive them, but re- 
persons by the police.— Punch. 


M. Bondois, the tax erer of Dompierre, was found mur- 
dered by the fe, his head, lungs, and stomach being 
blown to pieces 1; He had been 


in oer 
theday, was known to have had upon 

upwards of 1,700fr. He told a schoolmaster, in ae ag | 

taxes very 


way, that people had been 
sin had been waylaying him for several hours, and, as he af- 
terwards confessed, was nearly out of patience, and was 


in | home when his victim came by. Curiously enough the sum 


457fr. 80c. was found upon the murdered man; the murderer 
had contented himself with taking 1,254fr. The author of the 
crime was discovered by a most extraordinary accident. 

paper wadding with which he had loaded his gun we sions 


up near the corpse, only slightly burnt. On bei it 
was found to be a piece of a child’s copy book. he school- 
master of Dompierre the hendwriting «0 being that 
of a little girl named Magnier, and upon this indication her 
father was He made a full confession, and is sen- 
tenced to 





An OLD JoKE Raveran ep Mitchell, who a once 2h 
great prosperity, became—like a great many 0 peop 
one of Sheridan’s creditors ; in fact, Sheridan owed Bob nearly 
three thousand pounds. This drove him to great straits, and 
one day, in his uncomf i he called w 
Sheridan. The conversation turned upon his financial - 
culties, but not upon the principal cause of them, which was 
Sheridan’s debt; but which he contrived to keep out of the 
talk. At last, Bob, in a sort of agony, exclaimed—“ Ihave not 
a guinea left, and by heaven, I don’t know where to && one.” 
Sheridan may LY thrusting a piece of gold into his 
hand, exclaimed, with tears in his eyes,—‘ It never shall be 
said that Bob Mitchell wanted a guinea while his friend Sheri- 
dan had one to give him.” —Lives of Wits and Humourists. 








The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen 
selected ; therefore there 


Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the wri ; therefore, 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is known to be 
the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 


1 _ Pens at yarzing ——, 2% cents >» 

» acconding to else, 6 ave! wear of every one of which 
best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line praneest the country. Whole 
inclosing cash or post on Se Ee 

closing cash or stam) receive prom on; anc 

a value, and eolocted according to de- 

be sent by mail, or otherwise, as di 

A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in 
America, but in the world. We use his and can assure our 
readers of their excelience.”—New York 
“ We have been in the habit of ee Gold Pens for a | 
time, and have always found them the best instruments of the kin: 
tyat have fallen in our way.”—New York Evening Post. 


SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM ALE. 
SUPERIOR AMBER ALE. 
PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN STOUT. 


= ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 

Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and highly esteemed by those who have used them. Purchasers 
are requested to call and examine our superior stock, assured that 
they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 

We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole 
half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 
TERMS. 


scription, 
rected. Address 





SMITH & BROTHER, Brewers, 
Nos. 158 & 160 West 18th St., 
New Yorx Crrr. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIES. 





No. 44 Beaver Street, N. Y., 
SoLz AGENT rx THE UsiTep STATES FOR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 





OLD WINES, BRANDIES, &c., &c- 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 








nvolved, the best plan will be 


my one to O’Brien, as, if that Irish giant 
= to discounting Mr. ward's bills, or far ye scattering 

| the 
beg that he would re-| 
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Ae oe the trus- 
the matter is referred to 
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42 Beaver Street, New York, 


IMPORTERS, 
FINE HAVANA SEGARS, 
CHAMPACNES 
or 





Dinet, Peuvrel & Fils. 
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